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Keeping Posted on Devices for Office 


Much to be Learned from Equipment Salesmen 


By H. A. Piper 


KE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


HERE are approximately two 
million office workers in the 
United States. It has been esti- 
mated that the average office is 

susceptible to the introduction of econ- 
omies which will give a 20 per cent. 
saving by the application of scientific 
methods and the installation of im- 
proved equipment and appliances. If 
every office in the United States were 
placed on this efficient basis, an ap- 
proximate saving of a half billion 
dollars would follow. A large part or 
this saving to industry would be 
directly attributable to the utilization of 
new and improved office appliances 
which in truth have made it possible for 
the office to keep up with the expand- 
ing industry of modern days. 


The position of machinery, in the 
transition from hand operations in the 
ofice to mechanical, is today many 
years behind the progress made in fac- 
tory operations. No stone has been 
left unturned in the effort to substi- 
tute in the factory mechanical for hand 
operations. Every manufacturer knows 
that his business would not survive a 
day if hand operations were employed 
where it is possible to substitute me- 
chanical means. The modern office is 
fast becoming a bee-hive of mechani- 
cal activity just as the modern factory 
seems to the uninitiated to be a maze 
of machinery. 


The one big thing that should be 
uppermost in the mind of the office 
man of today is increased production. 
How can increased production be at- 
tained and costs be kept down to a 
minimum, should be an ever present 
question. This question is as impor- 
tant and as vital to the office execu- 
tive as to the’ factory manager. 


Bonus or piece work plans of pay- 
ment for office work have been gain- 
ing momentum. There are many 
offices, some having as few as twenty 
workers, where the clerks are paid on 
& basis of production. We find that 
office men who are paid on a_ produc- 
tion basis show a greater tendency to 
utilize mechanical office appliances 
than do the average office men who 
are paid on a straight salary basis. 
We also find that in the former case 
Production per clerk is greater and 
operating costs less. 


KEBPING POSTED ON NEW OFFICE 
MACHINERY 

In promoting scientific office manage- 
ment it is essential that the executive 
be alert to what is going on in the 
improved office method world. The 
office executive will profit by giving 
reasonable time to the office appliance 
experts who make of themselves veri- 
table clearing houses of information on 
office matters generally. Up to such 
experts specific problems are being 
constantly put by office executives. By 
assisting in working out these prob- 
lems, these experts add to their store- 
houses of useful information perhaps 
just that new bit of experience which 
can be applied advantageously to your 
problem. 


The successful office man who looks 
forward to reaching the higher degree 
of perfection in his field should be 
possessed of a thorough knowledge of 
the following subjects and be able to 
relate them to the proper functioning 
of his office: 

(1) Organization 
(2) Personnel 

(3) Methods 

(4) Equipment 

(5) Standardization. 

He should also have a general know- 
ledge of the following elements which 
have an indirect but important infiu- 
ence in the conduct of an efficient 
office organization: 

(6) Illumination 

(7) Heating 

(8) Ventilation 

(9) Space or Layout 
(10) Noise 

(11) Dirt or Dust. 

Now what are the sources of infor- 
mation available to thé busy office man 
which will enable him to acquire the 
essential information which he may 
successfully apply to his own prob- 
lems? My answer would be: 


(1) Personal experience of the 
office executive in applying successful 
remedies in the past and a knowledge 
of the applicability of the remedies to 
immediate cases. 

(2) Magazines, pamphlets, books. 

(3) Personal contact with others in 
the same line of work. 

(4) Societies and organizations. 

(5) Visits to progressive firms. 


(6) Office appliance salesmen, their 
firms, catalogs and advertisements. 

Personally I feel a debt of gratitude 
to the men who specialize in office ap- 
pliance work. During the past six 
years I have made at least forty office 
studies in our organization. Each 
study has developed some problem 
which was wholly or in part solved 
through the enthusiastic assistance of 
office appliance specialists. My atti- 
tude has always been one of friendli- 
ness and open-mindedness toward the 
men who, I found, knew clearly what 
they were talking about when the sub- 
ject of better office methods was being 
discussed. 

I know of no line that offers a better 
or wider field for development than 
the field of better office equipment. All 
one has to, do is visit the average 
office to recognize how uncultivated 
this field still is. It was only a month 
or two ago that one of our states 
passed a law permitting the recording 
of typewritten deeds. All these years 
an army of clerks occupying rows of 
desks has been employed laboriously 
transcribing deeds and other docu- 
ments in long hand. 

In almost every business the follow- 
ing ‘operations are essential: 

Adding and calculating 

Circular letter writing 

Check sorting 

Collection letter writing 

Document time stamping 
_ Typing, calculating, extending and proving 
Invoices 

Listing and 
deposit 

Card record keeping 

Bookkeeping 

Cost analyzing 

Information copying 

Time-keeping 

Current data tabulating 

Sorting and filing letters 

Weighing mail and calculating postage 


See sealing, counting and _ recording 
mai 


Folding and enclosing circulars 
Envelope addressing 


These processes are but a few of the 
scores of essential office operations 
that are today being performed me- 
chanically. Now and then we can go 
into an office and see all these opera- 
tions being performed with the aid of 
mechanical devices. In most offices 
many of. the operations are still being 
performed in the antiquated fashion of 
our fathers’ days, laboriously and ex- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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HEN last I appeared in the 
WW ceo MONTHLy | stirred up 

considerable controversy by ap- 

peaiing for broader credit 
policy. 

Now, I ask, for the sake of a lively, 
profitable debate, that I be forgiven ia 
advance if I appear too vigorous in my 
protest against credit narrowness. I 
will grant, at the outset that not all 
credit policy is narrow—nor all credit 
men crabs, as some of my fellows in 
the sales end of the game often assert. 

I find that there is a fundamental 
misconception prevailing,—the miscon- 
ception that the job of the credit man 
is to cut out credit losses. It is only 
the unusual credit man who can see 
that this is wrong. ‘The function of the 
credit raan is not to cut out losses.: He 
can easily injure the business by foster- 
ing this idea, and acting on it. 

The credit man is, fundamentally, a 
part of the selling staff, and in my 
judgment his general policies should be 
the result of frank and open discus- 
sions with the sales and finance de- 
partments. Why? Because in my 
judgment the only policy for a real 
crecit department is a creative credit 
policy; cnd a creative credit policy 
means creative in the sens2 of foster- 
ing more sales. Get any salesmanager 
to spill his true thoughts and he will 
tell you tale after tale of creative sales 
opportunities spoiled by an uncreative 
(if not actually disruptive) credit 
policy. Usually such a salesmanager 
is silenced, because unvérsed in the 
proper theory of business, by having 
figures showing credit losses shoved 
under his nose. This is supposed to be 
crushing evidence against any other 
but a narrow credit policy, whereas it 
is, of course, no such thing. 

Credit loss is a perfectly natural and 
normal incident of business risk, hu- 
man nature and life being what it is. 
The credit man who boasts of having 
no credit loss (in the average line of 
business) would in my _ estimation 
prove himself either a liar or an in- 
competent. The credit man who boasts 
of lowering credit losses had better be 
studied. To operate a credit depart- 
ment more ably, it is more often than 


not necessary that the percentage of ~ 


credit :oss should be higner than it is. 
rather than lower. 
ALL BUSINESS A RISK 

Business being in principle the sci- 
ence of assuming risks, the idea of 
eliminating credit risks or paring them 
down toward a vanishing point, is an 
anomaly, a contradiction. We once had 
a more or less prevailing idea that the 
buyer should assume a large share of 
the risk, but the whele-trend of mod- 
ern business is that the seller assume 
all or nearly all the risk. The old idea 
of “caveat emptor” (let the buyer be- 
ware) was a sample of this idea; also 
the idea of hypnotic selling: loading 
up the dealer beyond merchandising 
wisdom; bribery; misleiding advertis- 
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Credit Narrowness 


Sales Expert Calls for Creative Credit Policy 
By J. George Frederick 


President Business Bourse, New York 
Author ‘‘ Modern Salesmanagement,’’ ‘‘ Business Research and Statistics’’ 


and ‘‘The Great Game of Business’’ 


ing; extravagant claims. Of course in 
sucn days credit risks were a differe_t 
matter. If you have overloaded a re- 
tailer peyond any hope of his ability to 
turn over his stock or sell it; or if you 
hed “put it over’ on him, naturally 
you were pretty hawk-eyed about his 
credit and barked at him rather suap- 
pily on due days. It was a little bit of 
“dog eat dog’—and I am by no means 
sure that even in such days, the retail- 
ers did not beat the game anyhow, for 
they tailed in great droves, or became 
wards of the wholesaler. 

The times are quite appreciably dif- 
ferent today. The selling, advertising 
and general policies of modern firms 
have become greatly liberalized, broad- 
perspectived. They have become coun- 
sellors of the retailer, and have no de- 
sire to sell him more than he can turn 
over profitably and normally at a profit. 
They actually refuse, in some cases to 
sell a dealer more than is his logical 
turnover order; not for credit, but for 
sales reasons. Some firms travel edu- 
cators around to dealers to train them 
to figure and plan. Sales departments 
are not “selling wild” as in former 
days; and dealers—forced into an edu- 
cation on turn-over by the chain store’s 
rigid, clear methods—are actually pay- 
ing less attention to buying and more 
to selling, which is the nub of the suc- 
cessful attitude. 

Note then what is the natural result 
from a credit angle: you have the sales 
and advertising departments virtually 
working with the house’s customers, as 
never before, to turn the modest bill of 
merchandise sold to the dealer into 
cash before the bills come due. You 
have, in cases where the goods are 
sold to manufacturers or wholesalers, 
a situation sometimes where trade ac- 
ceptances are obtained by salesmen for 
the goods, and the money placed to the 
house’s credit in the bank occasionally 
before delivery is made! You have, 
furthermore, a “guild honor and re- 
sponsibility” among dealers, because of 
the growing completeness and influ- 
ence of trade associations, which makes 
for higher standards and greater tech- 
nical merchandising ability. You have 
also stronger competition which com- 
pels the nursing of every asset, the re- 
tention of every possible account, and 
the analysis, on the broad law of aver- 
ages, of the relation of credit loss or 
risk to the possible volume of business. 

LIBERAL CREDIT POLICY 

A well known western house got its 
start toward its present leadership 
against the well-entrenched eastern 
firms twenty years ago by refusing to 
follow the eastern firms’ narrow credit 
policy. It gave credit to anyone who 
asked .it,, regardless—(up to a certain 
amount). One such small account. to 
whom credit was given when the place 
was no more than the proverbial “hole 
in the wall” (and had the bare earth 
for a store floor!) grew ir time to a 
very large account, ard the retailer 

















continued to be grateful for the gene. 
ous treatment in the days when th 
older houses contemptuously refuse 
credit. 

I know a concern which has recent) 
opened 24,000 retail accounts, half ¢ 
them new, on a new article, and 11, to, 
extends credit to anyone who asks jt, 
on a first order up to a certain amout 
This concern reports that it has les 
trouble with the new, unrated account 
than with those that are rated! Thi 
firm is one of those selling direct—anj 
the large number of well-known firm 
now selling direct to retailers, I my 
say parenthetically, is to a certain e. 
tent due to the credit situation whic 
prevailed under the old  jobbix 
systems. 

Jobbers and wholesalers pursued the 
now outworn policy of placing the credit 
man’s hand on the dealer’s jugular 
vein and brow-beating him into doi 
just about what they wanted. As yu 
can’t expect the credit-chained creat- 
ures called retailers under such a sys 
tem to have the vital spark, the system 
tended to dry up the retail field and 
curtail creative selling. 

The direct selling policy, with the 
manufacturer pursuing a creative credit 
policy which is integrally a part of sales 
policy, has been a splendid re-awaken 
ing influence in retail selling. The 
alert sales and credit managers of such 
a house are desirous of investing in 
credit loss for the sake of greater sales 
volume. They are thereby doing noth 
ing different from the great mail order 
houses who wish to remove all obstrue 
tion from sales by assuming more risk. 
What matters it if a slightly less nar 
row credit policy will add $25,000 to 
credit loss, providing, the resulting 
volume of business will be great enoug! 
to justify it? 


CAPITAL VALUE OF AN ACCOUNT 


An account has a definite capital 
valuation in any house. It may ? 
$1,000, or it may be $10,000 or more; 
but if this capital, represented by att 
ive accounts, can be added to, the price 
in credit loss of obtaining it may b 
dirt cheap; whereas the impairment of 
this capital by narrow credit polic' 
may be very serious, and may take? 
long tiime to diagnose. It may eve 
be said that the sole thing the matter 
with some firms is sickness due to nar 
row credit policy; cantankerous, 
imaginative, suspicious, slow, ill-mal- 
nered credit policy. 

The error in regard to credit is often 
off the same piece as the error made 
people when someone is accused of # 
crime. It is forgotten that the basic 
law is the assumption of innocence 
til guilt is proved. Credit policy is 
often based on the assumption | that 
credit is unworthy until it is proved 
worthy: which I consider putting th 
cart before the horse. It is not evel 


(Continued on page 19) 
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-_ The EFORE bringing to a conclusion 
of such B the rather long series I have been 
ting ™ writing for the Crepir MONTHLY, 
er sales describing “A Day in the Credit 
g = Department,” I want to talk about the 
a * @ department reports to the officers and 
> et directors. Here are gathered together 
- *§ and organized three essential facts 
ry about the business of which the credit 
Ds iti department is natural custodian. 
esulting If the credit department has. been 
enous) @ making no regular reports, the system 
should be established, for a well con- 
counr @ ‘eted department will be in posses- 
sion of facts and figures that have an 
capital important significance to the other of- 
may b: @ ficers and department heads who are 
r more; @ directing the business. 
by act: In these periodical reports of the 
he price @ credit department to the executives or 
may b @ © the board of directors, the credit 
ment of @ Man should seek (1) to bring out the 
+ policy @ data necessary for shaping a safe 
take: @ Course, emphasizing that phase of the 
ay eve? ® business on which a profit can be made 
, matter ® and (2) to present the results of the 
> to na @ Operations of the department to the 
ous, ul eid that all the executives will recog- 
jllanat-§ ize what the department means to the 
concern, not only as (a) a safeguard 
is ofte) § against losses but as (b) a@ creative 
made by § ‘force materially aiding the selling de- 
sed of § partment to obtain good business from 
he basic ® New fields and new customers. 
ence wl nless the credit man can achieve 
icy is 80 § both these objectives, he falls short of 
ion | that § tendering the assistance of which his 
; proved rtment is capable, and misses his 
ting the § portunity for personal recognition 
not evel # 8d advancement. 





t me emphasize here, by reciting 
a incident that actually happened re- 
tently, the necessity of the credit man 
getting the assistance of the whole 
Management in formulating a broad 
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credit policy, and also the advantage of 
the credit man selling himself and his 
department to the house. 

A certain credit man who had held 
his position with a large concern for 
ten years or so, with a record for 
liberal credit checking and losses so 
small as to make him the envy of many 
others in the line, was suddenly called 
upon to explain how a concern rated at 
$35/50,000 owed the house $35,000 when 
it failed. The explanation brought to 
the attention of the executives for the 


.first time a condition so amazing that 


it nearly cost the credit manager his 
position. 
LIBERAL CREDIT POLICY 
SECURED VOLUME 

The sales policy of the house was 
such that in order to get the volume 
aimed at, it was necessary for the 
credit department to check more liber- 
ally than would ordinarily be con- 
sidered safe. Even concerns rated 
“fair credit” and “no capital” were 
trusted for $30/40,000; other concerns 
without even capital or credit rating, 
were trusted $25/30,000. Despite the 
fact that thousands of accounts were 
being checked in this way, the bad debt 
losses for a number of years had been 
kept well below one-tenth of one per 
cent. This result was reached, it is 
fair to say, through the good manage- 
ment of the credit department and its 
alertness in taking advantage of every 
opportunity to recover on the first sign 
of trouble. 

When the executives of the house, 
after the $35,000 loss came to their at- 
tention, were shown the many hazard- 
ous accounts that they were carrying 
on credit, they at first felt that a more 
conservative policy should be followed. 

After mature reflection, however, and 
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Reports to Executives 


Credit Man Can Serve and Prosper Through Them 
By H. P. Reader 


Cannon Mills, New York, N. Y. 
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considering that for a number of years 
their credit manager had been able to 
check these risky customers with a 
favorable record of failures, the man- 
agement decided to continue its old 
policy. It was before this decision was 
finally reached that the credit man was 
nearly forced out of the organization. 

The point I make Here is that had the 
credit man during all this period of 
years, made to his fellow officers re- 
ports showing the number of accounts 
being sold, the percentage that were 
off-rated, and the percentage of fail- 
ures, and had he taken the trouble to 
point out through proper periodic re- 
ports that just such a failure as had 
started all the trouble was likely to oc- 
cur at any time, his executives would 
then have been forewarned and could 
not have placed any blame upon him 
for the loss referred to. 

Now I do not want any reader of 
the Crepir MontuHty to be misled by 
the figurés given in this case. For al- 
though they are actual it is to be re- 
membered that we have here a peculiar 
business, where the trade is such as to 
permit the checking to a customer of 
only 25 per cent. of his lowest rated 
capital, even if his credit is good. much 
less 100 per cent. or more as in the 
case above cited. 

As to forms of reports for the use of 
executives, let me refer to tables, repro- 
duced here, in my article in the April 
issue of the Montury. The first table 
“Accounts Receivable Past Due” might 
comprehend an entire business where 
there are no branches. In a case of 
this kind recapitulations “A” and “B” 
would not be needed. It is well, how- 
ever, even where a concern has no 
branches, to make such subdivisions as 
are necessary to bring out clearly the 
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actual condition and result of credit 
work, because different commodities 
handled by the same house can some-. 
times be shown on separate sheets ad- 
vantageously or certain territory can 
be shown on tables of this kind ad- 
vantageously. 

Where there are branch houses with 
the management reposed perhaps in a 
sales manager or branch manager, the 
condition of his accounts, shown him 
month by month on such a table, gives 
him the opportunity of comparing his 
progress from time to time and will 
stimulate his desire to work with the 
credit department to keep his accounts 
in satisfactory shape. The comparison 
month by month shows the branch in 
satisfactory shape. The comparison 
month by month shows the branch 
manager whether the condition of out- 
standing accounts is improving or 
weakening and often times gives him 
the signal to be more conservative in 
selling, or if the genera: condition is 
good, to be more energetic in placing 
new business. 


WEATHERING A DEPRESSION 

The branch manager of a certain ter- 
ritory passed through the 1920-21 slump 
in business suffering little loss in sales 
volume and suffering no loss worth 
mentioning from bad accounts. This 
record, he advised me, could not have 
been made without the aid of this 
monthly chart which showed him -the 
trend of business several months in ad- 
vance, enabling him so to direct his ef- 
forts that he obtained the results 
referred to. 

A treasurer, or other executive of a 
corporation, having under his control a 
number of branches, can by comparing 
the records of one branch manager 
with another, advise each of the rela- 
tive progress, stimulate selling and en- 
courage care and general handling to a 
degree that is impossible without such 
figures. Nothing is so conclusive or 
makes such an impression as actual 
comparative figures or progress such 
as are suggested in these various tabu- 
lations. 

Every credit man and every assistant 


The Credit Facility That 
Has Meant Most to Me 


By Albert F. Stepan 


Western Wholesale Drug Co., Los Angeles 


I AM far from being facetious when I 
say that the credit department facil- 
ity that has meant most to me is not 
a machine, nor a method, nor an “it” of 
any sort. The credit department facil- 
ity that has meant most to me is a 
full fledged, red blooded, normal human 
being, the Assistant Credit Man. 


In discussing the subject of office 
aids, we think of mechanical devices, 
many in number and kind which have 
all become of inestimable value in giv- 
ing speed and precision to office pro- 
cedure. What progressive man can to- 
day get along without a talking ma- 
chine or card indexes and the multi- 
farious mechanical helps that are serv- 
ing to make each day more productive? 

Admitted that these are essentials. 
But more essential, and possibly not 
“so rare as a day in June,” is a good 
assistant. We hear so often preached, 
and rightly so, that the credit man 
should not be bound to his desk—that 
he should be free to visit among the 
trade—that he should have time to 
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in the credit department should have 
the spirit of salesmanship. If he does 
not understand how this spirit can be 
applied in credit work, either he should 
find out or seek other fields of useful- 
ness. As a step in this direction ‘et 
me suggest that any who has not al- 
ready read “The Ten Commandments 
of Salesmanship,” written by Dr. Frank 
Crane, has missed something real. Get 
a copy and read it not once but again 
and again. 


The CREDIT MONTHLY will be glad to 
receive forms of reports that other 
members have devised to summarize 
credit department figures for their fel- 
low officers or directors—THE EDITOR. 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE PAST DUE 
Branch Territory “E” Dec 31, 1921 
Date of Sale 


(less dating) Amount 
ee aa econ gis sw alae $ 27.44 
ee ao ons sc owen 
ED scxseudeenee 
ES a 93.24 
Se eee 24.00 
OS eS ee 318.92 
De” mes sue owt kh entes 190.78 
A re oe 56.33 
EEE ee oy eee 307.68 
ere 1,453.82 
Ee ere 3,932.09 
DN occas vouncen 7,604.91 
Pl . cvsneeveean 10,902.37 
BOER GT Sallis o> 005 shes 13,072.75 
Se AG yon seanaee $37,984.33 
Total Outstanding in Terri- 

NT ie Eek iiss gia onl $171,614.50 
NE NG Dn ncwceseces 37,984.33 
Percent Past Due .......... .221 
Total Number of Accounts in 

EON TE onsweccnsecss 4,850 
Number of Accounts Past 

Due in Territory “E” .... 430 
Percent of Accounts Past 

Due in Territory “E” ..... .089 


From such a picture can be told what 
the trend of the past due accounts is in 
a territory compared with preceding 
months and also compared with the 
corresponding month of earlier years. 


work for the Association which is do- 
ing so much to build up his craft— 
that he should become an executive 
in his work and not a drudge tied 
down to detail. We applaud all this 
for we realize what it means in increas- 
ing our importance to ourselves and to 
those with whom we work. 


Nevertheless there is the detail work 
that must be taken care of, and com- 
petently taken care of. Unless you do 
it yourself, who will? Echo answers, 
your assistant! Very well, is your 
assistant a real assistant or some one 
to whom you say “You are not paid 
to think!” This was a common ex- 
pression in business offices twenty-five 
years ago; and it was uttered by men 
who considered themselves executives. 

Nowadays we are, I believe, all 
agreed that our assistants are expected 
to think. That being so, the man you 
have chosen as your assistant must and 
should be able to fulfill his vocation. 
Look up the derivation of the word as- 
sistant, “one who stands by”! Does 
your assistant “stand by” you? Do you 
give him the chance? 

What does that convey? In my 
opinion that assistant of yours should 
be considered as-a sort of junior part- 
ner with you. You must give him 
problems to solve, responsibilities to 


RECAPITULATION “A” 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE PAST ppp 
Consolidated Analysis for Entire 

Business—December, 1921 

Date of Sale Unpaid Percey f 

1918 578.00 

























































































SD gaGbiatixcksdes 2,033.00 ; 
1920 January ..... 179.00 
February ..... 207.00 
ee 3,758.00 a3 
MEN - ceca piers 1,757.00 00 
SE 4,219.00 5 
OS Ee 2,933.00 004 
en “Sas ekare 5,311.00 005 
August ...... 7,566.00 008 
September 19,417.00 03 
October ..... 38,552.00 OG 
November ... 50,395.00 06) 
December - 65,496.00 M8 
1921 January ..... 83,067.00 099 
Total Outstanding ......... $838,845.00 
Ue, RO eee 285,473.00 





Percent Past Due ......... 


34 
Total Number of Accounts .. 


20,015 











Number of Accounts Past 

Dt: scekcanGcuud conessahs 2,585 
Percent of Accounts Past 

a. a 








RECAPITULATION “B” 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE PAST DUE 
DECEMBER, 1921 


Territory Outstanding Past Due Percent 












A 53,758.00 18,088.00 33 
B 29,850.00 8,718.00 me 
Cc 176,842.00 68,947.00 3% 
D 171,614.00 37,984.00 221 
E 29,434.00 8,478.00 28 
F 42,923.00 21,834.00 5M 
G 60.544.00 25,897.00 4% 
H 18,879.00 3,086.00 163 
I 74,363.00 31,996.00 4) F 
J 20,859.00 4,609.00 2 
K 50.766.00 16,265.00 32) 
L 40.615.00 12,150.00 —.29 
M 47,796.00 19,299.00 44 
N 20,596.00 8,116.00 3% 





This picture brings together the com 
parative standing of all téfritories, ani 
from it the general credit manager cal 
quickly determine what branch office 
are holding their past due accounts 
down to a fair basis. 













shoulder, so that when you are away, 
he can take care of the routine work 
of the office as well as you can. Pe 
velop his ability so that he will ® 
able to determine for himself which 
decisions are proper for him to make 
and which he should refer to superior 
authority. 


DEVELOPING YOUR JUNIOR 
PARTNER 


Given the necessary primary quali 
fications as to aptitude and temper 
ment for his work, the development o! 
the assistant lies with you. How shal 
you give him the development? In hi 
daily duties, by seeing to it that he de 
velops himself along the lines of his 
profession by studying at some outside 
source—such for instance as a Univet 
sity Extension Course; by seeing thi 
he regularly attends the mon 
meetings of the local credit men’s & 
sociations; and first, last, and all the 
time, by not being afraid to give him 
all the knowledge you have and all tht 
responsibility he is able to stand. 
not be afraid that he may arrive at 
point where he knows enough to ho 
your job. Train him for that purpot 
and if the time comes, his ability t 
take over your work will leave yo 
free to take on additional duties. 
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I, therefore, assert that an assistant 
properly trained is the credit facility 
which has meant most to me. By hav- 
ing such an assistant I have been able 


to devote more time to the business 
problems confronting my house, more 
time to devote to association duties 
and last but not least, time to go with- 


II 


. out worry about “the work: I’ve left 


behind me,” as I go to conventions and 
visit my customers. More power to 
the Assistant Credit Manager. 


View from Signal Mountain, Chattanooga 


This is one of the many beautiful scenes that will be enjoyed by delegates to the 
28th Annual Convention of the National Association of Credit Men who go to Atlanta 


Courtesy in Collections 
By E. S. Taylor 


A. K. Schwenk & Co., Philadelphia 

I? takes imagination to write a skill- 
ful collection letter, for one thinks 
not alone of the account he is trying 
to collect but of next year’s business 
with the customer if the customer is 
worth cultivating at all. One must, 
as he writes, imagine himself in the 
delinquent’s place and endeavor to 
strike a note of sympathy. A letter 
written in understanding spirit will 
bring the desired results in 98 cases 
out of 100. The remaining two will 
scarcely be moved by any kind of a 
letter. 

Courtesy over the telephone gives 
excellent results. When the customer 
is within 150 miles, do not hesitate to 
use the telephone as a_ collection 
medium. It affords that element of per- 
sonal contact which is such an effec- 
tive force. Out of the twelve tele- 
phone calls made recently, checks were 
Promptly received from ten. Letters 
would not have achieved as good re- 
sults, at least not so quickly. The 
telephone call requires more time and 
energy but is worth the trouble in 
many cases. 


Statements alone for habitually for- 
getful and negligent customers do not 
bring the results. For them we make 
statements in duplicate, the original 
going to the customer and the dupli- 
cate to the salesman in that territory. 
Most of our customers are visited at 
least once a month by the salesman. 
When sending the original statement 
we write the customer that our repre- 
Sentative will call about the fifteenth 


of the month with a copy of the state- 


men. We request, with all courtesy, 
that the customer make a settlement 


by way of Chattanooga. 


with our representative unless he pre- 
fers to send us a check in the mean- 
time. With a certain class of cus- 
tomers this method has been found 
effective. 


HOW TO LOSE FUTURE BUSINESS 

A collector from a house carrying a 
line in competition with ours entered 
a debtor’s store. The debtor was 
getting out some goods to show a cus- 
tomer seated in the back of the store. 
Without ascertaining whether anyone 
else was present the collector bluntly 
asked, “Mr. Blank, when are you going 
to pay the bill you owe us?” The bill 
was paid at once but no more goods 
were bought from the collector’s house. 
Lack of courtesy and stupidity lost the 
future business of that store. Our 
competitor has unsuccessfully tried to 
regain his lost prestige, and the ac- 
count has been a good one for us. 

It ought to be unnecessary to dwell 
so strongly on courtesy. Its value 
should be obvious. Yet far too often 
we come across instances where the 
credit manager has allowed his nerves 
to get the better of his judgment. 

We have a salesman’s report which 
our representatives use when getting 
business from a new customer. With 
courtesy and tact a great deal of in- 
formation can be obtained and em- 
bodied in the report which will go a 
long way toward helping the credit 
manager “know the customer.” After 
a reasonable amount of correspon- 
dence with a new customer and with 
the information secured from the rep- 
resentatives, the credit department is 
able to get a line on the customer’s 
personality and the best method of 
dealing with him. 


STUDY YOUR DEBTORS! 
No set of collection letters will serve 
for all customers. One customer must 


be coaxed, another’s sense of business 
fairness be played upon, another’s 
memory jogged, books kept for still 
another, etc. In short, a credit mana- 
ger must study his debtors. 


It should be remembered that dis- 
courteous language employed in a 
letter is far more stinging than the 
same language spoken. You may have 
to apologize for using sharp language 
later which will only make matters 
worse or else lose a customer who is 
only temporarily short of funds. 


Many of our customers are of foreign 


birth. Courtesy works wonders with 
them. 


If the credit department is run on 
a discourteous, cold-blooded, imper- 
sonal basis the customer will look 
upon the credit manager as an un- 
friendly suspicious cuss, all of which 
does not promote the proper feeling 
between a house and its clients. 


A credit manager spends over half 
his waking hours in his _ business. 
When the actual day’s work-is done 
his mind is busy planning for the fu- 
ture. If harmony does not exist in his 
work it means that more than half his 
life is spent under disagreeable condi- 
tions. 


Courtesy alone may not be the 
means of making him successful, but 
it is a mighty factor for harmony in 
business, in the office as well as with 
the customer. 


Every credit manager has evolved 
certain aids to assist him in his own 
particular line. As an all around aid 
applicable to any line and one which 
will help the credit man in his deal- 
ings with his debtors, with his office 
associates and with his subordinates 
I would place courtesy near the top 
of the list. 
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The Rate of Stock Turn 


Figures Covering Various Industries 


By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


HE average business mun ac- 

cepts as a truism the statement 

that generally speaking an _ in- 

crease in the rate of stock turn- 
over increases business profits. Hence 
the credit man in his analysis of a 
credit risk pays a good deal of attention 
to the rate of turnover. And yet in spite 
of the widespread interest of business 
men in the question of stock turnover, 
very few figures on the rate of turnover 
in the different lines are available to 
the business reading public. The spe- 
cialists in each line are able to give 
estimates of the rate of stock turnover 
in those lines, but men in other lines 
frequently seek in vain for that infor- 
mation. 

Investigations in the last ten years 
have added a considerable amount of 
exact information to the guesses and 
estimates The Harvard Bureau of 
Business ‘Research, the Northwestern 
Bureau of Business Research, the 
Robert Morris Associates, the Ne- 
braska College of Business Administra- 
tion and the Pittsburgh Institute of 
Credit through A. D. Sallee have all 
contributed accurate information on 
this important subject. Before an- 
other ten years has elapsed, we are 
likely to have the average rates of 
stock turn available for all major and 
minor industries in the country. 

In this article the results of these in- 
vestigations will be set down with only 
brief introductory comments. 

VARIATION IN RATE OF STOCK 
TURNOVER THE BUSINESS CYCLE 

Though figures for the rate of stock 
turn for successive years are available 
in only a few instances, these figures 
seem to show that the rate of stock 
turn varies in the different periods of 
the business cycle, increasing with 
business prosperity and decreasing dur- 
ing periods of business depression. 

DIFFERENCES IN COMPUTATION 

OF STOCK TURN 

The’ reader will also note in the 
tables that figures for stock turn as 
computed by different investigating or- 
ganizations are not uniform for the 
same lines. One chief reason for this 
is that the methods of computation are 
different. 

1. The most scientific method of de- 
termining stock turn is the one that is 
in closest agreement with the definition 
of the rate of stock turn, (namely, the 
rate of stock turn shows the rate of 
frequency with which merchandise is 
sold or replaced.) This method is as 
follows: Divide the total amount of 
g00ds sold (expressed in a figure show- 
ing what those goods cost) by the aver- 
aage inventory at cost prices. Expressed 
as a formula it is as follows: 

The rate of turnover= 


Cost of goods sold 
Average inventory at cost 
2. The second. common method of 
figuring the rate of stock turn is one 
that is very current among credit men. 
It is as follows: Divide the total sales 


(at selling prices) by the inventory at 
cost. The reason’ why this rate of 
stock turn computation is very current 
is, because it is available from financial 
statements to which credit men have 
access. The figure of stock turn de- 
rived by this method is, however, not 
an exact figure of stock turn, because 
we are not dividing like by like. In 
this case we use figures for inventory 
at cost prices and total sales at selling 
prices. (The credit men who know 
what the average mark up is in certain 
lines frequently compromise between 
the two methods by adding to the in- 
ventory the proper selling value of the 
goods and then by deriving a figure of 
stock turn based on a division of total 
sales by sales prices of goods in the 
inventory). In the figures for rate of 
stock turn that are given herewith both 
major types of computation have been 
used. In every case, however, just how 
the figures were computed is shown so 
that you will know what adjustments 
to make in comparing the figures. 

It is obvious that the rates of stock 
turn as arrived at by these two meth- 
ods will differ. If the rates of stock 
turn are low the figures will not differ 
greatly in points, but if the rates of 
stock turn are high they will, of course, 
differ considerably. The rate of stock 
turn measured by the second method, 
that of total sales at selling prices di- 
vided by average inventory of cost, is 
always a higher figure than the rate of 
stock turn as determined by the first 
method of cost of goods divided by 
average inventory at cost. 

(1) 
Rate of Stock Turn in Wholesale 
Establishments 


Figured from Financial Statements 
(The Figures are Average Figures) 
Source: Robert Morris Associates 
1914 1915 1916 1917 19 
Boots & Shoes .... Sn ahaa a arias th 
Drugs See 
Dry Goods 4.1 
Farm 
Implements 
Groceries 
Hardware 
Lumber 
Packers 
Tanners 


—_ 


8 
6 
5 
2 


4.1 
5.6 
3.3 
3.7 
8.3 
29 
922 
4.9 
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1919 1920 
Boots & Shoes .... 3.4 
Dry Goods 5.0 5.9 
Groceries ee 4.8 
Hardware ee 5.2 


(2). DEPARTMENT STORES 
Rate of Stock Trrn in Department 
Stores 
Ficured from Financial Statements 
Source: Robert Morris Associates 
January 1920 5.3 
January 1921 7.4 
January 1922 6.5 
(32) DEPARTMENT STORES 
Source: Harvard Bureau of Business 
a. Research 
Avernge Rate of Stock Turn for 1921—2 
(Figured on Sales at Cost prices and 
Inventory at cost) 
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b. 
Rate of Stock Turn for 1921 
In Five Federal Reserve Distric.s 
.(Figured on Sales and Inventory at 
Cost Prices) 
Boston 
New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
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c. 
Stock Turn in Department Stores 
(Figured on Sales at Cost Prices di- 
vided by Inventories at Cost Prices) 
Less than $250,000 2. 
$250,000—$499,000 3. 
$250,000—$499,000 a 
$500,000—$999,000 3. 
$1,000,000—$2,499,000 3. 
$2,500,000—and over 4. 
(4) RETAIL STORES 
Source: Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research 
Number of Stock Turns per year 
1915-1920. Common Figures 
Grocery 7.0 1915 
Grocery & Meats 1915 
Grocery 1918 
General Merchandise 1918 
Drug 1919 
Hardware 1917-18 
Hardware 1919 
Jewelry 1919 
Shoe 1919 
Shoe 1920 
Average 
1.6 1912-17 
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Low Priced Shoes 

Medium Priced Shoes 1.7 1912-17 

High Priced Shoes 1.5 1912-17 

Shoe Dept. & Dept. Stores 1.5 1912-17 

Chain Shoe Stores 1.7 1912-17 

Figures given are common figures 

(common figures are figures most fre 

quently realized). 

(5) STOCK TURN IN RETAIL 

CLOTHING STORES 
(Figured on Cost Basis) 
Source: Northwestern Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research 
1919 

General Average—2.2 for all stores 

Average for stores under $40,000 yearly 
sales—-1.5. 

Average for stores with yearly sales 
from $40,000 to $80.000—1.8. 

Average for stores with yearly 
from $80,000 to $180.000—19 

Average for stores with yearly 
over $180,000—2.8. 

(6) - 

STOCK TURN IN GENERAL STORES 

AND COUNTRY GROCERS 

Sources: College of Business Adminis- 

tration, Univ. Nebraska and A. D. 

Sallee, Pittsburgh Institute of Credit. 

a. Stock Turn for 55 Nebraska Stores 
Common figure—3.0. 

(Figure on cost basis of Sales and in- 
ventory.) 

b. Average for Country Grocers (South 
western Penn.) for 1920 figured on 
financial statements with a mark 
up of 20% on cost price of invert 
tory. Common Figure—7.0. 

c. General Stores Sonthwestern Penn 
svivania (Ffzured as under B). 
1920 Common Figure—7.0. 
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Credit Measurements Reduced to Geometry 
By B. K. Knapp 


Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Co., Portland, Ore. 
(With Apologies to Dr. Arthur F. Sheldon) 


Safety Danger 


CAPITAL. 


Partial No 
Success Success 


Fraud 


NOT O. K. 


¥ DANGER 


AL \A_/ \A AA 


Character Character 
plus minus minus 
Capacity Capacity Character 
plus plus plus 
Capital Capital Capital 


Capacity 


Character Capital 
plus minus 
Copacity Character 
minus minus 
Capital Capacity 


Character 
minus 
Capacity 
minus 
Capital 


Capacity 
minus 
Character 
minus 
Capital 


Character Capacity Character 
plus Pi plus 
Capital Cipaaty 
plus plus 
Insufficient Impaired |. Insufficient 

Capacity Character Capital 


Look for the Completed Triangle Every Time! 


Contact with Customers 
How One Credit Man Makes 
Friends 
By Rowe Williams 


[s it not within the power of the 

credit department to establish a con- 
tact with customers quite as valuable 
in business building as the sales de- 
partment has the opportunity of estab- 
lishing? If so, is it using that power 
or is it silent when it has a message 
to give? 


L. J. Lanctot, W. M. Steppacher & 
Bro., Philadelphia, believes the credit 
department should make occasion to 
address friendly business letters to 
customers. For instance, he makes it 
a point of starting the year with some 
such letter as the following: 


January, 1923. 
Gentlemen: 


We are frequently asked of late what our feel- 
ing 2 with reference to the business prospects 
or ‘ 


In our opinion, in comparison with the last 
two years, the prospects for business during 
1923 are bright for a successful year. All signs 
Point to the fact that we have passed over the 


roughest part of the return journey to normal 
conditions with the largest problems adjusted, 
and that from now on, there will be gradual and 
ceody traveling along the road to improved con- 
itions. 


There are still a few situations which need ad- 
justment. No doubt, there will be a few strikes, 
here and there, but the country is so sound fun- 
damentally that these comparatively minor dis- 
turbances cannot divert the recuperative processes 
which are going steadily forward. 


We have unbounded confidence in the sound- 
ness and ability of the business men of our 
country, and we do not think they will tolerate 
for long any situation which might arise to in- 
terfere with progress. 


In our opinion, we are not going to see this 
year a sudden leap forward to great business 
prosperity, nor do we believe that anyone wants 
to see such a happening, but we think that the 
merchants, who have put their shops in order, 
and who have a clean moderate stock of goods to 
begin the year, who watch market conditions 
closely, particularly with reference to their local 
conditions and place their orders accordingly, who 
have planned to operate at a fair profit, and 
watch expenses closely, are going to see a balance 
for the year’s operations on the right side of 
their ledgers when they come to take stock on 
December 31,. 1923. 


Conditions today are such that the manufacturer 
and retailer will have to operate closely. There 
is a certain sense of partnership which should 
exist between them and realizing this we want to 


work closer than ever with you this year and ° 


ve you the full benefit of our service in even 
ned measure than heretofore. We appreciate 
your past favors, and om our side, will do every- 
thing to see that your handling of our product 


will increase your shirt department sales and 
thereby your profits. 


In the past it has always been our endeavor to 
make the EMERY shirt as’ good as it ay 
can be made. We never let-up on our efforts 
this direction, and will continue to try to ieguene 
our product season by season. 


On the financial side we will continue to ex- 
tend you all the credit service we properly can, 
and would suggest if you have taken stock on the 
first of the year, or the first of December, you 
favor us with a copy of your financiaal ‘state- 
ment, for which purpose we enclose a form. 
This will place us in a good position to offer 
you any constructive suggestions which our ex- 
perience throu ugh the reading of many of these 
statements, and our general study of business con- 
ditions, would indicate are of mutual benefit. 


As our representative, we want to add that 
we maintain in our advertising department a 
branch exclusively for the purpose of suggesting 
sales and advertising helps for our customers. 
You cannot call too often on it for assistance, 
as it is there for your benefit. In fact, our 
entire organization is at your service to assist 
you in any of your problems—merchandising, 
finance, etc., and we would be glad to have you 
avail yourself of such services. 


Wishing you a successful year, and awaiting 
the receipt of the statement, at your early con- 
venience. Very truly yours, 


W. M. STEPPACHER & BRO., INC. 
, CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 







































































































































































































































































66 HOEMAKER, | stick to your 
™, last!” is an admonition to 
S which Mark Twain, like many 

another literary, business and 

professional man, might have heark- 
ened with profit. It is a curious com 
mentary on the waywardness of 
human nature to note the persistence 
with which men successful in their 
own lines of endeavor squander 
shrewdly earned money on dubious 
projects in totally unfamiliar fields. 
The successful plumber takes a fiyer 
in Wall Street where he is just one 
more lamb to be fleeced. The hard- 
ware merchant listens to the real 
estate promoter’s promises of 200 
per cent., and later finds himself saddled 
with a white elephant in the guise of 
an unproductive tenement house. If 
Mark Twain. had always remained 
faithful to his genius, if he had not 
succumbed to the decoy of a specula- 
tive business killing when he had as- 
surance of financial success in litera- 
ture, he would have been spared sev- 
eral years of desperate anxiety over 
his family’s future and his own good 
name. 

The literary man is apt to prove a 
poor asset in a business combination, 
but imaginative writers have been 
quick to appreciate the romance of 
business and have often written so 
shrewdly about commerce and finance 
that one might be tempted to believe 
them capable of great achievements 
in those fields. Mark Twain’s business 
interests, however, never absorbed him 
wholly. Had he considered them as 
his friends did in the light of mere 
speculations they would never have 
jeopardized the security of his credit, 
and forced him at an advanced age to 
embark anew on an arduous career of 
money making. 

In 1893 by a stroke of good fortune 
Mark Twain became acquainted with 
H. H. Rogers, the Standard Oil mag- 
nate, an admirer who soon became a 
devoted friend. He was then deeply 
involved financially, just how deeply 
he did not himself realize until the fol- 
lowing year when catastrophe stared 
him in the face. Without the ass-st- 
ance of the best business brains the 
task of extricating him from his diffi- 
culties might well have appeared hope- 
less. It would be difficult to conceive 
of a man better equipped for such an 
undertaking than Mr. Rogers, and to 
his disinterested management of the 
author’s affairs Mark Twain rightly at- 
tributed his financial salvation. 

HUGE PROFITS AT THE START 

Briefly, the situation was as follows: 
In 1884 Mr. Clemens had established 
the firm of C. L. Webster & Co., a 
publishing house that made its debut 
under the most auspicious circum- 
stances. One .of the first books pub- 
lished was General Grant’s “Memoirs” 
in the preparation of which the 
humor'st had a notable part. The Gen- 
eral was at the time dying of cancer, 
heavily in debt, his war glory tar- 
nished by a worse than mediocre re- 
cord as President and his personal 
honor implicated by association with 
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HowMark TwainRebuiltHisCredit 


Paid 100 Cents on Dollar, Twice What Court Required 


By Drake de Kay 


a brokerage house of doubtful repute. 
The “Memoirs,” as is well known, 
made more ,money for its publishers 
und the author than any other book 
in the world’s history. Mrs. Grant 
received $350,000 in royalties. This 
stupendous success, which founded the 
fortunes of C. L. Webster & Co., was 
subsequently never even approximated 
by the concern. Ten years after its 
spectacular beginning the firm became 
insolvent and closed its doors. Mrs. 
Clemens, with claims aggregating $60,- 
000, was the chief creditor. 

As the financial difficulties of C. L. 
Webster & Co. became more frequent 
and ominous, Mark Twain fixed his 
hopes more than ever on the antici- 
pated success of the Paige type-setting 
machine. From the mechanical point 
of view it was a marvel of ingenuity. 
However, its inventor was never satis- 
fied with results that a business man 
would have considered ample to justi- 
fy production for the market. He con- 
tinued to experiment and to make ex- 
pensive changes that consumed years 
of time and thousands of dollars. So 
complicated and intricate was the ma- 
chine that it contained more than 20,- 
000 separate parts. In the model as 
finally perfected an unsuspected flaw 
was revealed. It was found that type 
had a tendency to break under the me- 
chanical adjustment. At the same 
time the Mergenthaler linotype ma- 
chine was produced and installed in 
all the larger newspaper and book 
press plants of the country. Mr. 
Rogers had the unhappy responsibility 
of disclosing to the author, then in 
France working on his “Joan of Arc,” 
the news that struck the final blow at 
his long cherished hopes. Mark Twain 
was close upon his sixtieth birthday. 
To his business tribulations was added 
a deeper anxiety over the health of 
his adored wife who had been an in- 
valid for the greater part of their mar- 
ried life. 

In circumstances where a weaker na- 
ture would have despaired he revealed 
new reserves of strength and deter- 
mination. His most valuable assets 
were the many devoted friends, no- 
tably Mr. Rogers, who was able and de- 
sirous to aid in the most efficient way. 
Mark Twain possessed a world-wide 
reputation, so far only. partially ex- 
ploited. He had also the assurance 
enjoyed by the man who has once 
achieved success, and that priceless 
asset, a sense of honor. 


THE CREDITORS’ MEETING 

At the meeting of the creditors Mr. 
Rogers represented Mr. Clemens. _ A\l- 
bert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain’s 
biographer, vividly describes the scene. 
It was like a thousand other such post- 
mortems, with its antagonistic factions 
and revelations of character. When it 
was proposed to sell Mrs. Clemens’ 
Hartford house and appropriate all 
copyrights of published and wunpub- 
lished works, Mr. Rogers announced 
that he could not agree to such ac- 
tion. Mrs. Clemens was the most im- 
portant creditor. Out of her personal 
fortune she had lent the firm $60,000, 


and he intended to see that her inte. 
ests were protected. 

Excluding Mrs. Clemens’ claim, the 
debts amounted to $100,000. In the eng 
the creditors agreed to Mr. Rogers’ 
terms receiving fifty cents on the dol. 
lar realized by the sale of the assets, 
Only one of the creditors refused this 
settlement, but his attitude remained 
so threatening that it was necessary to 
find means to pay him off though it 
meant borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul. Mr. Clemens now determined to 
liquidate his debts and recoup his fall. 
en fortunes with the proceeds of q 
lecture tour of the world. One cannot 
do better than quote from a statement 
addressed to the press after he had 
made this determination, and had ac. 
tually started on the tour: 


“It has been reported that I sacrifice for the 
benefit of the creditors the property of the pub. 
lishing firm whose financial backer I was and 
that I am now lecturing for my own benefit. 

“This is an error. I intend the lectures as 
well as the property for the creditors. The law 
recognizes no mortgage on a man’s brain, and a 
merchant who has given up all he has may take 
advantage of the laws of insolvency and start free 
again for himself. But I am not a business man, 
and honor is a harder master than the law. [t 
cannot compromise for less than one hundred 
cents on the dollar and its debts never outlaw. 
From_my reception thus far on my _ lecturing 
tour I am confident that if I live I can pay off 
the last debt within four years, after which at 
the age of sixty-four, I can make a fresh and un- 
encumbered start in life. I am going to Aus- 
tralia, India and South Africa, and next year | 
hofe to make a tour of the great cities of the 
United States. I meant when I began to give 
my creditors all the benefit of this, but I am be- 
ginning to feel that I am gaining something from 
it, too, and that my dividends, if not available 
for banking purposes, may be even more satis- 
factory than theirs.” 


In April, 1895, he was a_ bankrupt. 
Less than three years after (January, 
1898) he had made the final payment 
to his creditors and was free of debt, 
with $13,000 to his credit. 


RECEIVED NOT ONE CENT FROM 

. ROGERS 

There existed for many years a wide 
spread belief that he was saved from 
his pecuniary embarassments by Mr. 
Rogers’ loans and even outright gifts 
of money. Mr. Paine dissipates this 
misconception by revealing the exact 
status of their relations. In a word, 
Mr. Rogers served, and most loyally 
served, the humorist as his financial 
adviser. He regularly invested Mark 
Twain’s earnings in such profitable 
securities that, had their friendship 
been of a few years longer duration, 
Mr. Clemens undoubtedly would have 
died a rich man, if not a millionaire. 
But Mr. Rogers did not give or lend 
him one cent, though Mr. Clemens’ 
credit with him was limited only by 
Mr. Rogers’ own resources. 

While comprehending to the full Mr. 
Rogers’ business sagacity, Mark Twain 
was too much of a born gambler to be 
content with the conservative returns 
on sound investments. Even after the 
terrible experience of bankruptcy, 
when eventually freed from debt by 
the proceeds of his world tour, he dal- 
lied with speculative enterprises in 4 
way that would seen to disprove the 
adage of the burned child. To the 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Our Delinquent Accounts 
Kept Always Before 
Salesmen 
By Rista N. Best 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


THERE can be no ironclad rule for 
the handling of delinquent accounts 
which can apply to all forms of busi- 
ness. The system I here outline has 
been worked out to fill the needs and 
policies of our concern. 

Our past due or delinquent accounts 
are divided into two distinct classes: 
(1) Those carried as open accounts 
among our accounts receivable; (2) 
those transferred to bad debts and ab- 
sorbed as such. An account passes 
from the first to the second class when 
it has been determined to be wholly or 
partially uncollectible and after careful 
consideration has been given to the 
question whether it should be carried 
longer as an asset. 

Of necessity, our methods of keeping 
track of these two classes differ dis- 
tinctly. The first class.is carried as 
open accounts on the books of not only 
eur Minneapolis office but also our 
branch offices over which our main of- 
fice credit department holds super- 
vision. The first step employed as an 
aid in the collection of this class is the 
use of a series of letters, issued by the 
office having the account on its books. 
In order that we may obtain accurate 
periodical information on these ac- 
counts, we are furnished with monthly 
trial balances showing various itemized 
open accounts with charges distributed 
in four columns according to age, the 
last column including all charges over 
ninety days. A recapitulation of all ac- 
counts having an open item over sixty 
days of age is then made up from each 
trial balance. This recapitulation is 
used by our credit department to follow 
up any of the delinquent accounts 
which we feel are doubtful and is filed 
with all appropriate correspondence, 
for ready reference. When a question- 
able account becomes past due a letter 
is written to our representative who 
handles the account, asking for a full 
report. If this report shows the ac- 
count to be in precarious condition, we 
g0 over the matter with our sales de- 
partment in the main office which in 
turn brings pressure to bear on the cus- 
tomer, through the branch office or 
salesman selling him. Because of our 
policy in making it a matter of personal 
standing for each salesman to collect 
the charges covering all sales made by 
him, this latter step is highly effective. 


SALESMAN CONTINUES TO TRY TO 
COLLECT 

If the salesman is unable to obtain 
the desired remittance, a bad debt card 
is made out and sent in from the 
branch office to the credit department 
giving full details of the condition of 
the account. Upon receipt of the card 
the account is removed from among 
the assets and absorbed among bad 
debts. Even after such accounts are 
Temoved to the bad debt column and as 
long as there is a possibility of re- 
covery, monthly statements are mailed 
to the customer and a copy given to 
the salesman. This method of handling 
enables us to remove an account to bad 
debts without the knowledge of the 
salesman. In order to eliminate the 
Possibility of losing track of one of 
these accounts which may be collecti- . 
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Just Because We Have a Nice New Car Is No Sign 
We Can Defy the Laws of Gravity 


Copyright, 1923, New York Tribune, Inc. 


ble in whole or in part, the cards ‘ire 
filed as received in one of the following 
three classes, depending on their con- 
dition: 


(a) Deap Fite, including those which 
are wholly uncollectible. 


(b) Bankruptcy Fxg, including those 
which are going through bankruptcy. 
As soon as these are settled the cards 
are transferred to the dead file. In 
order to facilitate the following up of 
accounts placed.in the bankruptcy file, 
a loose leaf note book is kept in which 
brief note is made of all correspon- 
dence relative to each account. By fre- 
quent reference to this note book, we 
are able to follow up our bankrupt ac- 
counts closely. 


(c) Live Fire, including accounts on 
which some salvage is expected. This 
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file is referred to constantly and those 
accounts which need attention in one 
way or another are given it, as, for ex- 
ample, by pressure through our sales 
department or by the assistance of an 
attorney. A notation is made on the 
card of all important data obtained and 
steps taken so that the condition of 
each account may be seen at a glance 
at any time. 


The operation of our system as out- 
lined above has enabled us to keep our 
losses down. We realize that the exact 
method. of applying this must vary with 
different firms, but we do feei that the 
basis for successful following up of de- 
linquent accounts must include a 
system which keeps them constantly 
before the salesman as well as the 
credit man. 





























































































































































































































American business men that when 

they grow careless in the exten- 

sion of credits in foreign coun- 
tries and come up against a dead wall in 
the collection of their accounts abroad, 
which may range from merely moribund 
to utterly hopeless, all they need do is 
to call upon an array of lawyers any- 
where in the world and submit a propo- 
sition that sounds about like this: 

“Here is a batch of accounts against 
people who refuse to or cannot pay. 
Please go to work and either dun or sue 
them into paying us. If you succeed in 
collecting, deduct 10 per cent. for your 
fee and send us the balance. If you 
fail, of course you get nothing. We 
don’t care to advance court costs, and 
if conditions necessitate sending a sal- 
aried man several times a month to see 
the debtor or perhaps a train fare, you 
must not look to us for any reimburse- 
ment, for do you not have, in this case 
above, the prospect of possibly making 
10 per cent. on our $165 claim?” 

Very likely a letter conveying some 
such proposition with all documents in 
the English language is sent to an at- 
torney in a city in Brazil, Chili, or 
Italy. If the foreign lawyer is not suf- 
ficiently blase he may go to the expense 
of translating the communication into 
his language, for a lawyer in Italy is 
as likely to be as ignorant of English as 
a lawyer in Iowa to be ignorant of 
Italian. 

A contingent fee basis is a basis con- 
tingent upon success. It seems incom- 
prehensible to me that a business man 
who will not dream of hiring an archi- 
tect to draw up the plan of a house on 
the understanding that he would pay 
if he liked the plan, or of buying a din- 
ner in a restaurant promising to pay 
if he liked the dinner, or of paying a 
physician (as they do in China) in case 
of success, should expect a foreign law- 
yer to work for him on this immoral 
basis. 

The creditor who has bad accounts in 
foreign countries should not penalize 
the foreign lawyer for the inherent 
weaknesses of his own case. In a great 
many countries, accepting of business 
on a contingent fee basis is prohibited 
by bar regulations, and rightly so. 


There are conditions which have 
made the contingent fee business pos- 
sible among collection agents in the 
United States. We have a_ business 
community of such vast extent, and our 
facilities for credit investigations are 
so ample that it is possible for a col- 
lection agency, particularly in a popu- 
lous business city to accept batches of 
collections and to do a profitable busi- 
ness by averaging the good and the bad. 

Such a collection agency, say in a 
city like Chicago, will have the city dis- 
tricted and an employee engaged to do 
dunning work placed in each district, 
reducing the expenses of each to a mini- 
mum, paying them a small salary and 
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The Foreign Collection Lawyer 


What Service Is It Fair to Ask of Him? 
By Archibald J. Wolfe 


Chief, Division of Commercial Laws, U. S. Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


a share of the contingent fee. In 
smalier towns, the so-caiied receiving 
collection lawyers have been forced by 
the practice of contingent fees to sub- 
mit to this method in order to get a 
share of the collection business.. 
CONTINGENT COLLECTIONS IN 
ANGLO-SAXON COUNTRIES ONLY 
With the exception of England, and 


‘some Anglo-Saxon countries, such as 


Canada and Australia, where, particu- 
larly in large cities, conditions do not 
greatly differ from our own, it is useless 
to expect a high-grade lawyer to ac- 
cept a small collection, or even a large 
one, on a contingent fee basis. We must 
not forget that petty collections are the 
lowest form of legal service. No one 
would think of going to the Mayo 
Brothers to have a corn treated, nor 
does one employ Elihu Root to collect 
an overdue installment on a piano. 
When it comes to the collection of a 
large account the interests involved 
recommend the employment of the best 
lawyer and the payment of reasonable 
compensation for his advice and effort, 
without forcing him to gamble on suc 
cess. 

The foreign collection lawyer avail- 
able for the collection of American ac- 
counts is generally a legal practitioner 
who through  associations,—perhaps 
with an American Consul, an American 
chamber of commerce, or an American 
agent,—has learned the idiosyncrasies 
of American clients. Ordinarily a for- 
eign collection lawyer knows the mode 
of thought and the practices of the busi- 
ness community where he exercises his 
profession. He does not necessarily 
know the modes of thought, the prac- 
tices and the idiosyncrasies of the 
United States. 


A TYPEWRITTEN SIGNATURE IN 
BOLIVIA - 

A classic case illustrating this occur- 
red last year in Bolivia. A firm in 
the United States got hold of a Bolivian 
directory, picked out the name of a 
lawyer and sent him a claim for collec- 
tion including original documents that 
could not be replaced, namely an ac- 
cepted draft. This lawyer failed to re- 
ply to the communication (which in the 
approved thoughtless style of an inland 
exporter was written in English). An 
investigation brought out the fact that 
the lawyer had duly received the com- 
munication. Now, in a great many for- 
eign countries the signature of a firm 
is a very formal and sacred thing. A 
typewritten signature at the foot of a 
business letter has the same shocking 
effect as would be made by the appear- 
ance of a diner in a first-class restaur- 
ant clad in pajamas. This lawyer 
promptly consigned the letter signed 
with typewriter and its inclosure to the 
waste basket with the same sang-froid 
with which an American business man 
disposes of a proposition to buy un- 
known oil stocks. The lawyer did not 
know our ways of doing business. 


This brings us to a most interesting 
study, namely, the activities of lawyers 
of American nationality in foreign coun. 
tries. Virtually in all countries, includ. 
ing the United States, the lawyer is an 
officer of the court and as such must 
swear to uphold the Constitution (if 
any) of the country where he practices, 
I believe that the pioneers in sending 
lawyers abroad for practice in affiliation 
with members of the local foreign bars 
were the English. It was found diff. 
cult to get authoritative information on 
French laws and to convey the English 
client’s side of the case to the French 
lawyer without some one in Paris cay 
able of explaining and discussing the 
case. Occasionally in bygone years 
British and American lawyers who 
found their home soil a little too warm 
for their feet settled abroad. Their 
knowledge of their home laws came in 
very handy. Others were led by an ad- 
venturous spirit and of late years still 
others recognized the lucrative possi- 
bility of settling where their profession 
could be exercised with advantage in 
behalf of American clients. 


AMERICAN LAWYERS ABROAD 

We have thus now a number of 
American lawyers in London specializ- 
ing in various branches of law and em- 
ploying local barristers for practice be 
fore the courts. A number of high-grade 
American lawyers can be found in 
Paris, in Havana, in Buenos Ayres, in 
Rio de Janeiro, some in Berlin and The 
Hague, and a considerable number in 
Mexico City. 

In view of our having certain juris- 
diction in China, there are some Ameri- 
can law firms in Shanghai. These firms 
are exercising a valuable function, for 
they can readily grasp the case of an 
American client and can properly in- 
struct the local lawyer with whom they 
are associated. As a rule they do not 
undertake collections, certainly not 
petty collections, because their excep 
tional position allows them to accept 
business of d@ignified and profitable 
character, such as incorporation of 
American oompanies and_ subsidiary 
companies, or litigation, admiralty 
cases, etc. 

One of the frequent causes of dissatis- 
faction between the American client and 
a foreign lawyer is the fact that a lay 
man seldom is in a position to place all 
the facts and supply all the necessary 
documents in the possession of his for- 
eign lawyer, and in view of the dis 
tance and loss of time it is a discourag- 
ing practice. 

There are also certain countries and 
certain critical conditions which make 
it difficult for a layman to forward 4 
claim with any hope of success. Take, 
for instance, Cuba, where as the result 
of the well-known crisis the court cal- 
endars are crowded, the unscrupulous 
portion of the debtors unusually callous 
and secure in the knowlédge that an 
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Insurance, Credit and the State 


Radical Insurance Legislation a Menace to all Business 
By Henry Swift Ives 


Secretary, Casualty Information Clearing House, Chicago 


From an Adddress at 28th Annual Convention of the National Association of 


lying bonds of the individualist 

state and, for that reason, the 

studied effort which is being made 
in this country to break down insur- 
ance aS a private enterprise and to 
make a state monoply out of it is the 
most dangerous and insidious of all 
socialistic movements. The institutions 
of our representative democracy and 
the principle of private rights in prop- 
- erty might weather, for a time, the 
government ownership of transporta- 
tion and the so-called utilities, but they 
could not survive government owner- 
ship of insurance. 

The danger to all private enterprises, 
to national industrial stability and, of 
course, to the highly developed and 
delicately adjusted private system of 
commercial credits, from the proposed 
socialization of insurance, ought to be 
easily understood, but unfortunately it 
has been overlooked by many of the 
most astute American business men. It 
jis even true that the proponents of 
state insurance schemes in some in- 
stances have lured into their ranks 
business executives who shudder at the 
thought of government ownership of 
railroads, warehouses and packing 
plants. These men do not seem to real- 
ize that such ownership proposals are 
mild and tame in the degree of their 
menace. to American institutions and 
industries as compared to the well 
thought out socialist plot to seize the 
insurance business in the name of the 
State. They do not seem to realize that 
nearly every human activity and enter- 
prise in the last analysis depends upon 
the proper functioning of the institu- 
tion of insurance, that in its wide sweep 
it reaches all classes, all people, all in- 
dustries and all ventures, and that as a 
means towards general economic securi- 
ty, it is indispensable. For if they did 
realize these things, they would stren- 
uously oppose the confiscation of insur 
ance by the state and its control and 
operation by a socialist bureaucracy. 

The radical agitators have grasped 
this situation, however, with their usual 
aptness, and are taking advantage of 
the general public ignorance in regard 
to it. They see the intimate relation- 
ship between insurance and every other 
individualistic enterprise, and feel sure 
that if they can succeed in socializing 
insurance, in wrecking it as a free in- 
stitution and in making a state mo- 
hopoly out of it, they will have taken 
the longest forward step in their cam- 
paign to socialize all business, all in- 
dustry and the government itself. 

And their reasoning is altogether logi- 
cal. Insurance is so intimately woven 
into the economic fabric of the nation 
that state operation of insurance means 
State control of the assured—and state 
absolutism is the socialist ideal as to 
both industry and the individual. State 
Operation of insurance means the in- 
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vasion of the socialist bureaucracy into 
the home, the office, the store and the 
factory in a manner which no other 
government ownership scheme would 
permit. It would give to the state the 
power to supervise and inspect, forbid 
and command, spy and pry and investi- 
gate and catechize to an extent which 
now hardly can be comprehended. And 
such power and authority being avail- 
able, who can say that it would not soon 
be exercised by those having it? 


HUGE INVESTED ASSETS OF 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


But there is a still greater danger. 
The invested assets of American insur- 
ance companies are estimated at $11,- 
000,000,000. And so wide is the distri- 
bution of these funds that practically 
every individual is either a silent part- 
ner in or partly dependent upon the 
business of insurance, These funds 
form the largest reservoir of private 
wealth to which business enterprise has 
access. They are to be found at work 
in every section, nook and corner of 
the country. They are omnipresent, dy- 
namic and socially beneficient. The life 
insurance companies alone own about 
nine per cent of our railway systems, 
and all insurance investments in trans- 
portation probably would equal twelve 
per cent of the total capitalization. All 
public utilities are the beneficiaries of 
these funds, funds which are held in 
reserve to meet the future obligations 
of the companies to policyholders. Im- 
mense sums have been placed in farm 
mortgages, in housing ventures, in fed- 
eral, state and municipal bonds and in 
the primary industries everywhere. 
These investments are a  vitalizing 
force in business development, and the 
annual premium receipts set aside for 


reserve purposes form an ever increas-’ 


ing capital surplus which is used for 
the creation of new wealth. 

If the state confiscates the insurance 
business, these funds will become easy 
prey for spoilsmen. They ultimately 
will be seized and will be used for po- 
litical speculation, for the purpose of 
gaining control of the property which 
they represent and for the subsidizing 
of .classes, blocs and parties. The an- 
nual premium collections .also will be 
available for acquiring all manner of 
public service enterprises which the 
leaders of the socialized state may de- 
sire to tinker with. In many munici- 
palities today bond limitation legisla- 
tion temporarily has stopped the wild 
orgy of utility purchases. But if the 
state owns the insurance business, there 
would be nothing to prevent the use of 
insurance reserves for the purpose of 
buying controlling interests in these 
concerns in behalf of the ward politi- 
cians. : 

Imagine, if you can, turning over to 
a socialized state the investments of in- 
surance, and also the power each year 


to invest reserve allotments, aggregat- 
ing perhaps $2,500,000,000. Do you won- 
der when I say that these state insur- 
ance schemes are the most dangerous 
and insidious of all socialistic move- 
ments? President Kingsley of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., in a recent 
address, sensed this danger when he 
said: 

“The great and necessary accumulations of the 
life companies create a real peril, the peril, as 
the American Bar Association so aptly de- 
scribed it, some years ago, that always surrounds 
‘money in sight.’ ‘Why,’ cries the demagogue, 
‘should this money not be used to relieve our 
particular distress. Why not legislatively take 
these companies by the throat and shake the 
necessary money out of them?’ ” 

And it is this “money in sight” which 
the demagogues are looking for, not 
only in the strong boxes of the life com- 
panies but also in those of the fire and 
casualty insurance carriers. And the 
radical socialists are fathering the 
movement because they - comprehend 
that, as soon as the state is in control 
of the wealth stored up by insurance for 
the future use of more than 50,000,000 
direct and indirect policyholders and 
their beneficiaries, it will be in a posi- 
ton to control every individualistic en- 
terprise. It is a short step from the 
control of insurance to the socialist mil- 
lenium, but many patriotic Americans 
have as yet failed to visualize the sit- 
uation. 


I can understand why it is difficult 
for the average citizen to see in the 
propaganda for state insurance funds 
of various kinds any serious threat to 
private property or civil liberties. He 
looks upon insurance as a mere indem- 
nity contract, and does not see behind 
his policy or appreciate the intimate 
connection between the institution of 
insurance and the institutions of 
representative democracy. He also is 
lured by the fake altruism and illegiti- 
mate liberal label which characterize 
this movement, and does not think be- 
yond the immediate benefits promised. 
In other countries, however, practical 
and applied socialism has_ traveled 
along the well-paved highways which 
socialized insurance has prepared for 
its advance, and there is every reason 
to believe that the radicals in America 
deliberately are plotting and planning 
similar easy access to the socialist state 
which they propose to erect on the 
ruins of democracy. 

And in this connection, it is unfor- 
tunately true that in the public mind, 
insurance is not usually thought of as 
one of the private enterprises afflicted 
with the government ownership men- 
ace. In so far as “the-man-on-the- 
street” is concerned, this question 
usually is considered as having to do 
chiefly with the railroads and the light, 
heat, power and traction industries. 
And it is because of this general public 
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How a Bank Avoids Losses 


Methods That Secure an Effective Credit Check 


By Robert C. Daniel 


The Commercial National Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Treas., Washington Association of Credit Men 


for careful and effective checking 
of the credit risk cannot be over- 
estimated, and for that reason 
there should be a very active exchange 
of views among the men responsible for 
checking credits. In actual practice I 
endeavor to adhere as closely as ‘pos- 
sible to the following methods: 
(1) Personal statement of the borrower, whether 
individual, firm or corporation. 
(2) Mercantile report not over one year old. 
(3) Trade Reports from local and out-of-town 
business houses with which the subject 
deals. 7 
(4) The bank’s own history or sketch of the 
subject (if a depositor)—this to include the 
date the account was opened, initial de- 
posit, balance and average over a given 
period, say six months or a year. 


This information gives the Finance 
Committee of the bank the following 
data on which to base its judgment in 
granting or withholding the accommoda- 
tion requested: 


A T the present time the necessity 


VERIFICATION OF PROPERTY VALUES TAKEN FROM ASSESSMENT RECORDS 


(1) The individual’s personal record for ve- 
racity, as evidenced by a check of his 
statement. ‘ 

(2) The opinion of disinterested mercantile men, 
as evidenced by the mercantile report. 

(3) The bank’s own observations of the indi- 
vidual’s methods of doing business, as evi- 
denced by his deposit and balance record. 

(4) Current credit history as shown by the 
reports from the trade. 


When the statement is received, either 
by hand or through the mails, it goes to 
the desk of the individual having credit 
work in charge to be checked as to the 
following points: 


(1) Whether properly signed and dated. 
(2) Whether extensions have been properly 


made. 

(3) Check of Real Estate from the records to 
determine whether free of encumbrance, in 
whose name assessed, etc. 

(4) Inventory, whether taken at cost or at the 
market. E 

(5) Mortgages: ascertain maturity date and 
possibility of refinancing, for the purpose 
of determining whether they should be 
classed as a current or deferred liability. 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


~ THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(6) Ratio of quick assets to current liabilities, 

(7) Check of statement given the bank with 
that given in mercantile report. 

(8) Check of statement for the item of contin- 

gent liability, insurance (individual or cor- 
porate), manner of dealing with the trade, 
liability of officers, and how books are 
kept. 
If a corporation, check the item of real 
estate to see whether it is subject to the 
debts of the corgoration or is in the name 
of some individual or member of the cor- 
poration and, therefore, cannot be used in 
liquidating the corporation’s obligations. 

(10) Whether complete statement of bank in- 
debtedness has been given. 


Space is provided in our statement 
forms for listing real estate by the 
maker of the statement; and in check- 
ing this item, after the statement is re. 
turned to us, we use the form shown 
herewith. 

Owing to the extensive amount of 
building going on at present and the 
rapid succession of land titles, the veri- 
fication of property values on the assess- 
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FILE UNDER 


Assessed in Name of Lot 


REMARKS: 


DATE: 


Square 


ASSESSMENTS 


CHECKED BY: 


Street Location 


SO AN SA SS 


Fic. 1—Property VALUES Form. Used in checking real estate items listed in customer’s statement. Actual size 814 x 8% in. 
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ment books is an essential item and 
should not be overlooked. 


This check having been completed, 
the statement is then passed to an active 
executive officer of the bank for his ap 
proval of the check thus made. If ap- 
proved, the statement is returned to the 
proper party to be filed. If not approved, 
the particular point in question is noted 
on a form reproduced herewith (Fic. 2) ; 
and the statement returned for a re- 
check and fuller information. 


The Commercial National 
Bank 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


Please make a further check of: 
[] Real Estate 


{] Mortgages 

[] Contingent Liability 
{] Bank Indebtedness 

{] Trade Information 


{] Bank Accounts. Savings. Checking. 


{] Authority for Signatures. 
Remarks: 


Fic, 2—FurTHER CHECK Form. Used by 

executive officer of bank, who de 
sires further credit information. Actual 
size, 54% x 4% in. wide. 


Credit Narrowness Versus 


Creative Credit 
(Continued from page 8) 


true that a man’s credit is unworthy 
because it was once unworthy. Print- 
ers’ Ink recently had a leading article 
roasting a credit department for assum- 
ing that a certain dealer’s credit had 
not changed in 1923 from its dubious 
state in 1921 or 1922. The credit de- 
partment had automatically gone on 
regarding this dealer’s credit as being 
as bad this year as it was last year. 
This incident exposes the fangs in the 
harrow credit policy. It is as dead and 
uncreative as the Judgment Book. 


Credit is, at the bottom, believability 
in men; men are 99% per cent honest, 
by actual statistical measure. If such a 
preponderant percentage doesn’t argue 
for assuming credit to be worthy until 
proved, twice over, to be bad, then noth- 
ing will ever prove it. 

I have too little space in which to 
make some obvious qualifications and 
detailed explanations; but my primary 
thought is to give a creative sales slant 
to credit policy. A $100,000 investment 
in credit loss may be as wise and re- 
sultful an expenditure as the same 
amount in advertising or sales work. 
A credit loss dollar has only 100 cents 
in it, just like any other dollar, and 
under wise policies and proper controls 
in certain situations may break open a 
whole new phase of development in 
distribution or dealer co-operation. 


The matter is on the table for dis- 
cussion. 


- abide by them. 


Thus far we have had in mind the 
protection of the bank approached for 
the accommodation and believe that if 
our schedule is followed, the credit man 
cannot be properly censured for lack of 
due diligence. Our next problem is to 
protect those in whose hands the paper 
may pass during its lifetime. Banking 
under the Federal Reserve System has 
brought about a highly desirable new 
order of things whereby the member 
bank can tide over emergencies by re- 
sorting to the rediscount privilege. It 
is highly important, therefore, that re- 
discountable paper be kept in such con- 
dition as to be available at a moment’s 
notice. Reserve Bank requirements as 
to borrowers’ statements are essentially 
as follows: 


(1) Statement of the borrower should not be 
more than one year old. 


(2) Statement must show an excess of quick 
assets over current liabilities. 


(3) Full information as to inventory—wnether 
taken at cost or market. 


(4) Rate of interest at which originally dis- 
counted and the full loan line of the bor- 
rower must be shown on the application. 


(5) Three months’ maturities for commercial 
concerns. 


Pertinent comments on _ borrowers’ 
statements received from the Federal 
Reserve Bank should be considered as 
credit information and placed in the 
credit files with the particular statement 
under discussion. It is unnecessary to 
burden the credit files with all corre- 
spondence of this nature which may pos- 
sibly arise after forwarding an applica- 
tion for rediscount to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank; but letters having direct 
bearing on particular phases of the as- 


How Mark Twain Rebuilt 
His Credit 


(Continued from page 14) 


conservative, cautious business man 
this persistence in a line of action that 
had twice proved highly injudicious, to 
put it mildly, would indicate utter in- 
capacity. Curiously enough he real- 
ized his limitations though he did not 
But though he may 
never be held up as a model of com- 
mercial sagacity, he will always ex- 
emplify the great credit essential, 
Character. 


Mark Twain was no universal gen- 
ius. In his own field he was un- 
equalled. He knew intimately his own 
world, but it happened not to be the 
world of commerce and finance. Few 
of his admirers who considered him 
inimitable as a raconteur appreciated 
his wisdom; 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg” and 
“Joan of Arc,” it is now conceded, 
understood and artfully revealed the 
petty weaknesses and sublime heroism 
that are the common heritage of hu- 
manity. One is reminded of the ax- 
iom that an artist is either imitative 
or ‘creative, and, when creative, like 
God he creates in his own image. 
Though he possessed the underlying 
strain of pessimism common to all 
great humorists, a strain which is after 
all an essential ingredient of humor 
itself, a fine idealism was his guide 
in the supreme crises of life. 


When he returned to the United 
States after his tour, Mark Twain's 
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sets and liabilities shown in the state- 
ment should be epitomized and placed 
in the credit files in condensed form. 
When a certified copy of a statement has 
been forwarded to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the file copy should be stamped 
as follows: 


Copy of this Statement sent to 

the Federal Reserve Bank ............ aac. 

The rules of the Federal Reserve 
Banks relating to the rediscounting of 
commercial paper are of inestimable 
value to the commercial bank and have 
performed a wonderful work in that 
they have to a marked degree eliminated 
hitherto slow and undesirable paper. 


There is, therefore, practically no ex- 
cuse for a commercial bank maintaining 
its discounts in any form other than a 
high state of liquidity, especially when 
the machinery for accomplishing this 
purpose is good now and continually 
“. .. getting better and better in every 
way.” 

The latest innovation of the Washing- 
ton Association of Credit Men in the 
form of the Credit Interchange Bureau 
is a valuable supplement to the already 
well established Washington Chapter of 
Creditmen, has gained creditable recog- 
nition from the banking fraternity in 
Washington and we are quite sure that 
its ultimate establishment, for the good 
of the service here, needs only the con- 
tinued support of the active members of 
the Association and some further adver- 
tisement of its facilities in credit circles 
generally. 





reputation had 
degree that he was 
cents for every word he might write. 
His courageous and successful efforts 
to pay off his debts received. an un- 


increased to such a 
offered twenty 


expected reward in the public’s es- 
teem. He had always been loved for 
the joy he brought into so many dull 
lives, but it was a new and agreeable 
experience to hear and read the ex- 
pressions of respect that greeted him 
on every hand. Success was assured. 
The sales of his books mounted to al- 
most unprecedented proportions. He 
had lost a fortune unwisely, but per- 
severed and made a larger one. To 
his failure must be attributed in large 
measure that ultimate financial success 
and the fame for business probity that 
cannot be measured by material stand- 
ards. 








“Old Black Joe” 


By C. A. Richards, 
Chicago Assn. of Credit Men. 


Gone are the days where the debtor 
had no show. 
Gone are the days when our rival was 
our foe. 
Soon you will see, and won’t that time 
be great, 
When finally we all agree to Arbitrate 
It’s Coming! It’s Coming! 
We hope it’s not too late. 
Our great Association’s for it— 
A-r-b-i-t-r-a-t-e! 
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The Credoscope 


OBSERVATIONS ON TRADE AND CREDIT 
CONDITIONS 


IN MY JUNE Monthly Letter to members of the 
National Association of Credit Men, I say: We find 
current at present a feeling of uncertainty and hesi- 
tation, and for the reasons, I believe, that surface 
conditions have alone been analyzed. 


The credit interpretation of prevailing conditions 
leads to an analysis of sub-surface causes. With this 
point of view, I cannot realize that uncertainty 
should be used to designate present trends in busi- 
ness any more than it was applicable to the conditions 
of two months ago. 


There are some outstanding facts that must be 
comprehended if a proper interpretation is to be 
reached, and one is that the post-panic years of our 
pre-war period can not be used as measuring rods 
of present day events. Our economic order is chang- 
ing, and new bases of interpretation must be 
_ reached. 


The cataclysm in Europe changed economic. as 
well as political boundaries. We must recognize also 
that a close sifting process is going on. There is in 
business a distinct separation of the sheep and the 
goats. Skillful business administration is meeting 
present emergencies, while enterprises unskillfully 
administered are going under or finding it extremely 
dificult to survive. The lesson in this: slipshod 
methods are no longer profitable, that business must 
be organized and conducted with intelligence and 
fearless good system. 


Reverting to the conditions of two months ago, 
when production was apparently at its capacity in 
many lines, and everything seemed to be moving 
gloriously, there were distinct evidences of overplay 
and of tendencies that would find fruition in just what 
we are going through today. 


In other words, present day events are the natural 
sequence of former events. A nation-wide observa- 
tion shows clearly that in production there is still 
considerable activity in many basic commodities, but 
with its tendency to lowering down. A decreasing 
consumption is reflected in the smaller retail business, 
in many parts of the country, and by consequence a 
decreasing wholesale business. 


Was it proper to expect a long continuation of the 
earlier activity when in the construction field there 
were many unsound features, and a growing tendency 
to the pyramiding of orders in one particular com- 
modity. Labor was exacting its full price in this 


By J. H. TREGOE 


particular field; and because of the high wages paid, 
disaffection was spreading into other fields of labor, 
It was but natural for legitimate enterprises to halt 
under these conditions, and refuse to go on when the 
cost of building would be abnormally high and 
promise nothing but a heavy depreciation in the 
years to come. 


In other fields, the bidding for labor, with the in- 
crease of the wage, was levitating prices and increas- 
ing the spread between the prices of the commodi- 
ties the farmer would have to buy and the prices he 
was obtaining for his products. 


In the past year clothing has advanced twenty 
points. Building material about twenty-five, and 
metal products about thirty-five. While the increase 
in the prices of the farmers’ produce has not exceeded 
eight points. 


We have all along pointed out that we can not 
have a permanent prosperity in this country unléss 
the farmers are prosperous. They constitute a large 
proportion of our consumers, and when they are un- 
able to buy outside of the field of strict necessities, 
production must be affected. 


I have doubted sincerely, in considering the causes 
that led to a slowing down in our production and 
distribution, whether Europe’s condition had been 
accurately sized up in our country. We must depend 
upon Europe for the consumption of some of our 
raw materials and foodstuffs, and though observers 
have brought back pleasant news of improvement, 
yet my credit interpretation leads me to feel that the 
unadjustment of reparations and the inter-allied debts 
are bringing Europe to the verge of another 
catastrophe. 


Aside from these major causes, we must take into 
account that the Easter season fell very early this 
year, and the purchasers, in anticipation of that sea- 
son, increased the volume of trade in March which 
otherwise would have spread into later months. 


The Easter trade also led to some heavy imports in 
March of women’s apparel ana other commodities 
that could be produced over there at a cost that made 
attractive purchasing here despite the tariff. 

The season as a whole has been unfavorable to the 
retailers of wearing apparel. 


A psychological incident must also be taken into 
account, for the happenings of 1920 are still fresh 
with us. There is a fear of high prices, and though 
-on the one hand demands are insistent for a higher 
wage, yet on the other hand the increased prices 
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caused largely by the increased production cost would 
not be paid. This is working both ends against the 
middle. : : 

Altogether there are explanations for the lowering 
production and consumption, and there should be no 
uncertainty as to its interpretation. We depreciate 
the fear that has been too large an element in our 
recent activtties. A fear of many things, particularly 
of lowering prices. 

It is serious to apply the emergency brake whe 
the car is moving at high speed, and it is too often 
repeated in our business affairs. 

In textiles, there is a hesitation now, where it 
might better have existed some little while ago. The 
present year’s cotton crop is having its effect in this 
particular field. The world will need approximately 
20 million bales of cotton this year. The produc- 
tion in 1922 was approximately 17 million bales. 
A larger acreage by perhaps 10 per cent. has been 
planted in the South. Our estimated crop is about 
12 million bales, and it is fair to expect there will 
be a production the world over equal to the world’s 
needs this year. There is no carry-over, however, but 
on the opposite side of the sheet climatic conditions, 
the boll weevil and the heavy migration of labor from 
the cotton fields to the industrial centers, must be 
reckoned with. 

Throughout our entire borders, while we discern 
a lowering production and consumption, yet in most 
lines there is a marked increase of both as compared 
to 1922. 

We find also that collections are measuring up 
generally to expectations. There is always some 
sluggishness in collections, no matter how good the 
times are. This is but normal. 

There will be a weeding out of weak enterprises, 
but aside from this, failures will not exceed the nor- 
mal expectation. There are no surplus stocks so far 
as we can discover. Credit has been granted with 
exceeding care by most of our banking institutions, 
and by mercantile credit departments. 

Our credit situation is absolutely sound and at pres- 
ent there is not a single sign of inflation within our 
entire borders. 

Placing the favorable against the unfavorable, ex- 
amining every cause on one side or the other, we 
see no reason for the indulgence of pessimism or for 
anything but constructive optimism. 

This period of hesitation, as it is commonly called, 
we regard as a breathing spell, and a halting of a 
tendency which if unrestrained might have seriously 
affected our condition and placed a burden on trans- 
portation companies beyond their capacities. 

There is a heavy turnover in labor; there has not 
been since the war period a fearless handling of costs. 
But all in all we believe steadiness should character- 
ize our present movements, that hopefulness should 
be our controlling sentiment. With a splendid crop 
outlook in the South, the Central West and the Pa- 
cific Coast, we should turn our eyes abroad for a 
quick settlement of the unsafe economic conditions; 
we should persevere in our own courses, with the 
belief that there is much to work for, but also much 
to be thankful for. 


OUR RAILWAYS 


IF I WERE asked to point out one thing above 
another that has most largely promoted the develop- 
ment of our resources, I should say unhesitatingly, 
the railways. These arteries, now ramifying all 
over the Nation, have played a large part in the 
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building of our wealth; and we cannot divorce them 
from our future welfare. 

Our manufactures grew very slowly until railroad 
building had reached high stages and it was possible 
to transport commodities over long distances and at 
a cost surprisingly small when we think of what the 
costs were in long hauls over the highways and in 
the early days of canal transportation. 

The railways are a pace-setter to our industries. 
Whenever the railways have not kept abreast of in- 
dustries, there have been confusion, inconvenience 
and unnecessary costs that were oftentimes difficult 
to locate. 

In 1860 when we were beginning to enter upon a 
real aggressive railway building campaign, our popu- 
lation was 31,443,321. In 1910, our population was 
91,972,266, an increase of almost 200 per cent. In 
1860, we produced in manufactures $1,885,861,676. 
In 1910, we produced $20,672,051,870. In 1860, our 
railway mileage was 30,620. In 1910 it was about 
200,000. Our manufactures had increased in the 50 
years 1,000 per cent; our railways a little less than 
600 per cent. ; 

We can see, therefore, that in these five decades 
our manufactures had grown more rapidly than the 
railways or the population. In the first two decades 
of this period the railways increased faster than our 
manufactures. We assume that from 1910 to 1917 
railway development was not able to catch up with 
manufactures. Under government control the rail- 
ways were marshaled for the specific purpose of trans- 
porting all materials and necessities. During the 
period of: this control there was but little real de- 
velopment. After the Peace Treaty and the return 
of the railways to private control, the regulations 
imposed did not encourage public confidence in rail- 
way investments; and without public confidence it - 
is not possible to keep developments abreast or in ad- 
vance of our increasing manufactures. With a set- 
back caused by the shopmen’s strike, the railways 
were unable to handle the commodities of 1922, par-' 
ticularly the crops, with the proper facility. It would 
be interesting could we even approximately estimate 
the millions lost to our country through the lack of 
adequate transportation facilities. 

Very clear thinking is called for just now in the 
treatment of this subject. I believe clear thinking 
will bring the conclusion to a large majority of our 
people that the railways should be as privately con- 
trolled and developed as they have been in the past 
by private investment. If this is so, then the rail- 
ways must be given their chance and not hampered 
by burdensome regulation or favoritism for labor. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































Results of Helping the Lowly 
Fable of J. Hocum Smith, Master of Credit 


By Harry 
Asst. Treas., Suplee-Biddle 


HOCUM SMITH had early indi- 
J . cated his desire to become a Dis- 
penser of Credit, and at the age of 
twenty-four his thoughts were all cen- 
tered on that Branch of the Business. 


J. Hocum was a Man of Promise, ac- 
cording to his Landlady and Others. 
His Banker said he wore a Wind Shield 
to keep off the Drafts, but this was not 
substantiated by Reliable Evidence, al- 
though J. Hocum had testified in Court 
that his Checking Account was seldom 
Above Zero. 


He had never married, but, having 
heard that a Speaking Voice, without 
material surroundings, was Less Ex- 
pensive and More Satisfying in the 
Long Run, he had invested in a Vic- 
trola that Talked Back. 


While thus equipping himself for a 
Successful Career, he dabbled in Liter- 
ature of Consequence, having read 
Huckleberry Finn, Dr. Cook’s Discov- 
ery of the North Pole, The Silent Sales- 
man and How to Acquire Wealth by 
Intensified Thought, besides taking 
Night Lessons in a Correspondence 
Course. 


The Previous Year he had graduated 
from a Race Course with most unsatis- 
fying results, but refrained from men- 
tioning this Phase of his Education to 
any but his Most Intimate Friends. 


Having thus qualified as an Expert 
on Credits, he sold himself to a Fac- 
tory of Known Repute, for a Small 
Monthly Stipend at the Start, with 
promise of a Much Greater Remunera- 
tion in the Near Future. 


Naturally, his Education placed him 
in the Preferred Class, and his opinion 
on Current Events was eagerly sought 
by all the Intellectuals, who considered 
him a Great Acquisition to Their Set. 


We will now follow Our Hero into 
the Busy Emporium, where the Writer’s 
Cramp was part of his Daily Exercise 
in approving Orders, and where he 
Limbered Up by stretching himself 
like a Rubber Band. 


After carefully arranging his office 
he had started in with Two Assistants, 
a Typewriter and a Bottle of Ink, hav- 
ing determined that his Records of 
Dictation should be preserved in a 
Glass Case for the use of Future Gen- 
erations, and that his name be stamped 
in the outside frame with a Steel Die. 


After settling this Momentous Ques- 
tion, his ambition was to create a 
Suspense Account worthy of his Posi- 
tion, thus arousing the envy of his 
Fellows, and showing his Wide Ac- 
quaintance with the Trade _ rated 


“Blank” in Bradley Dun’s Handbook of 
Names. 


Being of a Genial Disposition and 
Easy on Credits, he became a Great 
Pet of the Sales Manager, who placed 
a bouquet of Forget-Me-Nots on his 
desk, each morning, advising him to 


C. Barnes 
Hardware Co., Philadelphia 


pass everything in Sight, with no limit 
but the Deep Blue Sky Above. 


Naturally, such courtesy could not 
fail to Produce Results; and the Sales 
ran up rapidly like a Fireman on a 
Ladder, Smashing all Records and beat- 
ing the Bringem Hardware Co., who 
sold Heavy Stuff, and covered the 
whole earth except Cleveland, Ohio. 


At this period, the Reputation of the 
House for Liberality, was exceeded 
only by The Rocky Fellow Foundation; 
and by paying Strict Attention to sug- 
gestions by the Sales Manager, J. 
Hocum had accumulated a Staggering 
Array of Assets. These consisted 
principally of Protested Checks and 
Notes with promises to pay in Six Lan- 
guages, thus justifying his claim to be 
a Modern Credit Engineer with Un- 
limited Capacity and Broad Vision. 


A Boy with a Cart brought the Re- 
newal Notes from the Post Office each 
day, while the Notices of Protest kept 
the office warm and made a Dent in the 
Coal Bill. 


After the Fifth Month of these Ac- 
tivities, the Auditors reported to the 
President that the Trial Balance re- 
fused to balance, as the Profits had 
escaped, and although their Flight had 
been Broadcasted from Wanamaker’s, 
they could not be found. 


The Liabilities, however, were All 
There and passed inspection at 100 per 
cent., like a Regiment of Soldiers on 
Dress Parade. Their Great Number and 
Imposing Array was commented upon 
by the Committee in Charge of Opera- 
tions. 


It was rumored about the office that 
the Assets had been assassinated by 
the Credit Man, as the Balance’ Book 
was all Red. He had also been known 
to let Suspicious Accounts of Bad 
Character into the books under the 
guise of “Desirable Business.” 


In view of these Perplexing Condi- 
tions, J. Hocum refrained from men- 
tioning a Raise, but he received one of 
a far Different Character than he had 
hoped, and delivered in a Forceful Man- 
ner by the One authorized by the Board 
to administer either Praise or Reproof. 


His Landing Place on the outside was 
not in a Soft Snot, and it hurt him in 
many ways—His Feelirgs were out- 
raged, but he was receiving One Course 
Only in the University of Business 
Experience. 


We might follow our Hero into other 
Fields of Knowledge, until his Educa- 
tion had been completed, but we will 
Leave Him here, endeavoring to figure 
out why the Soviet Theory of Helping 
the Lowly is not appreciated in the 
uU. Bm. 


MORAL: Overloading the Little Fel- 
low greases the Ways for the Ship of 
Bankruptcy. 
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Senator Nelson and the 
Bankruptcy Law 
By Chas. E. Meek 


First Vice President 
American Exchange National Bank, N. Y. 


S° much has been written and spoken 
regarding the good qualities of the 
late Senator Knute Nelson that further 
testimony may appear to be super- 
fluous. However, I cannet refrain 
from adding a few words; for my con- 
tact with the Senator, as _ secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Credit Men, was in connection with a 
righteous cause which received his 
cordial and unqualified support. 


Through the efforts of the National 
Association of Credit Men, the Nation- 
al Bankruptcy Act was placed upon 
the statute books, and later when the 
necessity for amending it came, the 
Association not only drafted the 
amendments but took the lead in hav- 
ing them enacted by the Congress. 


Upon these occasions, the opposition 
of powerful members of both branches 
of the Congress had to be reckoned 
with and efforts to repeal the Act 
opposed. 


When the Sherley Bill was intro- 
duced in the House, it was necessary 
to find sponsors for it in the Senate. 
Senator Nelson was then a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, and it was 
for the purpose of securing his sup- 
port that the late Oliver G. Fessenden 
and I called upon him. We _ were 
treated with the utmost consideration 
and received assurances which con- 
vinced us that the Senator could be 
depended upon to support the move- 
ment with complete sincerity. 


The efforts to defeat the bill and ac- 
complish the repeal. of the Bankruptcy 
Act itself became so strong that it be- 
came necessary for Mr. Fessenden and 
me to take personal charge of the 
work, and we were in Washington fre- 
quently during the session, conducting 
a personal canvass of both branches of 
the Congress. We called almost daily 
on Senator Nelson, who was to be 
found in his office from early morning 
until late at night; in fact, we be- 
came so conscious of the frequency of 
our visits that we adopted the plan of 
dropping in on him not oftener than 
every other day. The Senator never 
failed to receive us most cordially and 
would take us into his private room 
where we would discuss the situation 
and exchange views. He was a lover 
of good chewing tobacco and an accom- 
plished marksman. Upon leaving he 
invariably extended us an invitation to 
call again in such offhand words as 
“Come again, boys, tomorrow, a little 
after 6 o’clock in the afternoon;” or 
the hour might be set for 8 o’clock in 


the morning. To make a long story 
short, the Sherley Bill went through 
the House by a large majority the re 
sult of the efforts of the able Swager 
Sherley, and passed the Senate by a 
substantial majority due to the efforts 
of Senators Nelson and Brandegee. 


The contact with Senator Nelson was 
one of the happy. experiences of my 
official connection with the National 
Association of Credit Men. 
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RAPID RISE IN BUILDING COSTS CHARTED 


- BUILDING COSTS AND WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES - 


Index Number 


T HIS chart, prepared by the Re- 

search Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
showing building costs and whole- 
sale commodity costs, brings out 
graphically the rapidly increasing 
spread between these groups of 
prices. It points out vividly the 
danger that may lurk in plant expan- 
sion in a time of high building costs. 
It tells again, by inference, the story 
of every business cycle. 
time to build is in a business depres- 
sion when building costs are rela- 
tively low as compared with other 
costs. It is surely uneconomic to ex- 
change wholesale commodities at a 
price level of 160 for buildings at a 
price level of 205. 


Keeping Posted on Devices 
for Office 


(Continued from page 7) 


pensively, and without getting from 
the operations those stories of progress 
or retrogression ‘which we are now 
able to discover through the aid of me- 
chanical process in office operation 


The importance of proper office pro- 
cedure in the ultimate success of the 
whole organization scheme is being 
more and more recognized from day 
to day. There is still a vast field for 
accomplishment along these lines. A 
forward step in this department may 
Prove far more important in putting a 
business in sound position than the in- 


The best. 








Index Number 


BUILDING COSTS — 
Costs of Standard Concrete 
Factory Building (Computed by 
Aberthaw Construction Company) 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES — 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Wholesale Commodity Index: 


If, as seems now unlikely, the gen- 
eral price level should move up to 
the level of building costs and run 
even with it, the man who builds at 
present prices would be justified in 
the future; but if within the period 
of the life of the new plant or within 
the period of amortization, general 
commodity prices reach lower levels 
than their present levels, the in- 
creased plant adds that much more 
to the cost of doing business and to 
the over-head. 

No one can predict accurately the 
future of prices. But the present 
fact is that building costs,—that is, 
plant investments or fixed assets,— 
are disproportionately high as com- 
pared with other costs. And behind 


stallation of a labor saving device in 
the factory, because through the new 
operations the officers and board of 
directors may have laid before them 
quickly information which will guide 
them into safer channels and informa- 
tion which, because of its cost and 
slowness of operation under the old 
methods, was not before available. 


The office man who today takes the 
comfortable. attitude of letting well 
enough alone, and who will not take 
the trouble to establish in the office 
that spirit of efficiency and economy of 
operation, which all acknowledge must 
prevail in production, is perhaps the 
one man who is standing in the way of 
intelligent control of the business of 


-his eoncern. 


1913=100 


that fact appears the history of suc- 
cessful American business men who 
build or buy fixed assets in periods 
of depression and thus leave to their 
competitors the privilege of buying 
or building at high or peak prices. 
The credit man is interested in 
these figures for two reasons. 1. 
With a voice in the business policy 
of his own house, he is called upon 
to help decide whether or not the 
increased business of his house jus- 
tifies plant expansion at present 
prices. 2. When he is analyzing 
credit risks he should watch care- 
fully customers who are now ex- 
panding their plants at high prices 
and thus increasing their over-head. 
John Whyte. 


Sweet Adeline 
By C. A. Richards 
Chicago Assn. of Credit Men. 


Co op-e-rate (Co-operate) 
Oh, ain’t it great 
great) 
The fairest way (The fairest way), 
To wipe the slate (To wipe the 
slate), 
Don’t try alone (Don’t try alone) 
To get your own (To get your 
own.) 
You'll be sorry if you don’t Co-operate. 


(Oh ain’t it 







































































































































































































































































































Foreign Corporation Failed to Register 


Directors, Officers, Stockholders Held Personally Liable 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


HAT the directors of a Maine cor- 
poration, which was transacting 
; business in the State of Illinois 
without obtaining a license, were 
individually liable for the corporation’s 
debts contracted in that state, was held 
by the Illinois Appellate Court, First 
District (Chicago), in a _ decision 
handed down February 13, 1923. 

There are cases to the effect that the 
failure of a foreign corporation to com- 
ply with the foreign corporation laws 
of the state in which it is doing busi- 
ness, does not place personal liability 
upon either the officers, directors or 
stockholders, (Bond vs. Stoughton, 26 
Pa. Super. Ct. 483; National Bank vs. 
Spot Cash Coal Co., 98 Ark. 597) but 
the recent decision in Illinois, and 
prior cases decided in Tennessee and 
elsewhere, assert such personal liabil- 
ity without qualification. In the case 
of Equitable Trust Co. vs. Central Trust 
Co., decided in 1922 (239 SW Tenn. 
171), it was held that “stockholders of 
a foreign corporation, attempting to do 
business as such in this state without 
having attempted to comply with our 
statutory requirements relating to for- 
eign corporations, are liable on their 
contracts as partners, although such 
contracts are made in the name of the 
corporation, and notwithstanding the 
stockholders did not know of such com- 
pliance, since the corporation was with- 
out power to contract, and as the stock- 
holders could not bind it, they neces- 
3arily bound themselves.” (Citing “to 
the same effect” Taylor vs. Branham, 
35 Fla. 297; Bigelow vs. Gregory, 73 
Ill. 197; Loverin vs. McLaughlin, 161 
Ill. 417; Hill vs. Beach, 12 N. J. Eq. 31; 
Lasher vs. Stimson, 145 Pa. 30; Guck- 
ert vs. Hacke, 159 Pa. 303. 

In the earlier case of Cunningham vs. 
Shelby, 136 Tenn. 176, the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee said: “The general 
principle is that stated in Carter vs. 
McClure (198 Tenn. 109) and Herrill 
vs. Davis (168 Fed. 187). “Where. per- 
sons are associated together, carrying 
on a business for profit, they are prima 
facie partners, no matter what name 
they use, and they cannot escape except 
by showing that they were a corpora- 


Atlanta Convention 
Fashion Note 


HE order of dress at the Presidential 

Reception on the evening of Tuesday, 
June 12, at the 28th Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men will be, according to General 
Chairman H. E. Choate, largely infor- 
mal. Nobody need feel the least un- 
comfortable in any kind of parapher- 
nalia he may see fit to wear. 

It is probable that the officers and 
other members of the Official family 
may be asked to wear the usual formal 
evening dress. The Reception Com- 
mittee will probably wear white canvas 
oxfords, white flannel trousers and 
dark coats. 
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Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 





tion.” It was pointed out in this case 
that these principles do not apply to 
corporations which have made a bona 
fide effort to comply with the provisions 
of law and have inadvertently failed in 
some particular, but in good faith have 
exercised the franchises of such corpor- 
ation. In Ryerson & Son vs. Shaw, 277 
Ill. 524, decided Feb. 21, 1917, the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, after first point- 
ing out that the corporation is an ar- 
tificial entity, existing only in contem- 
plation of the law of its creation, and 
has no existence beyond the boundaries 
of the: state creating it, and that any 
state may exclude a foreign corporation 
entirely or fix the conditions under 
which it may transact intra-state busi- 
ness within its borders, held that the 
directors, officers and agents of a for- 
eign corporation which has not com- 
plied with the law authorizing it to do 
business in Illinois, are personally 
liable for debts contracted by them in 
the name of the corporation. 

In the case last cited, the court stated 
that there is no statute in Illinois de- 
claring a liability of officers or agents 
representing a corporation not per- 
mitted to transact business within the 
state, and the question of the liability 
of the officers or agents depends on 
the application of the general rules 
of law. 

The court said: “In Colorado, and 
perhaps some other states, it is ex- 
pressly provided by statute that the 
failure of a foreign corporation to 
comply with the requirements for do- 
ing business within the state, shall 
render each and every officer, agent 
and stockholder, jointly and severally, 
personally liable on any and all con- 
tracts of the corporation made within 
the state during the time the corpora- 
tion is in default. There is no similar 
statute in this State, and such a statute 
is much broader than the liability 
claimed in this case, because it includes 
stockholders and others having nothing 
to do with the particular business or 
contract out of which a cause of action 
arises.” Then, after citing Bigelow vs. 
Gregory. Loverin vs. McLaughlin. Hill 
vs. Beach, Lasher vs. Stimson, Taylor 





Business Service at 


Indianapolis 


NDIANAPOLIS will soon have a 

standing committee the purpose of 
which is to advise and assist mer- 
chants who show signs of getting into 
difficulties or who are in actual 
trouble. 

The initiative is being taken by the 
organized credit men of Indianapolis 
and is naturally called the Business 
Service Committee. 

Dwight A. Murphy, City Trust Co., is 
chairman of the general committee. A 
special committee, consisting of an ac- 
countant, a manufacturer, a banker 
and an attorney, is formulating a ques- 
tionnaire asking for facts and figures 


vs. Branham, supra, and Raff vs Isman, 
235 Pa. 347, as authority for the propo. 
sition that the officers or agents of an 
unlicensed foreign corporation are jp. 
dividually liable, said: “These decis- 
ions are in harmony with general 
principles and seem to us correct.” 

In the most recent case, that of 
Critchfield & Co. vs. Armour et al (Feb. 
13, 1923), the Illinois Appellate Court, 
First District, reaffirmed the principles 
above laid down and held that the de. 
fendants, who were directors of.a 
Maine corporation, “The Tireoid Com. 
pany,” were individually liable for the 
debts of the corporation. 

These decisions re-emphasize the im- 
portance of obtaining a license to 
transact business whenever a foreign 
corporation engages in local, or intra- 
state, business, in any state beside that 
of its incorporation. The Illinois case 
having been decided on the general 
principles of the common law and in- 
dependent of statute, is likely to pro- 
voke much litigation to establish the 
personal liability of stockholders, of- 
ficers and directors of foreign corpora- 
tions. 

The distinction must be made be 
tween “inter-state” and “intra-state” 
transactions in this connection. The 
determination of the correct classtfica- 
tion of business as inter-state and 
intra-state is not always a simple mat 
ter and in case of doubt, counsel should 
be consulted. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has prepared a memorandum set- 


ting forth the general principles which 
determine the character of such trans- 
actions and the penalties and liabilities 
for non-compliance, which is furnished 
to members of the Association on re 
quest. It cannot be too often repeated 
that “With the exception of corpora- 
tions in the service of the United States 
or engaged in inter-state or foreign 
commerce, the permission of a state to 
exercise corporate functions therein is 
necessary.”. Ryerson & Son vs. Shaw, 
277 Ill. 524, 530. 





which will assist the general com- 
mittee in developing constructive busi- 
ness service ideas. As plans progress 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will be asked to name a repre 
sentative to serve on the committee. 

Mr. Murphy’s committee is an im- 
pressive one and includes the following 
men prominent in Indianapolis busi- 
ness life: J. M. Caswell, Diamond 
Chain Co., an expert accountant; C. 
E. Sullivan, Merchants National Bank; 
J. Edward Stilz, drug jobber; J. Alfred 
Thompson, Indianapolis Abattoir Co.; 
Isador Wulfson, Kahn Tailoring Co.; 
J. G. Martin, E. C. Adkins Co.; G. A. 
Millett, Selig Dry-Goods Co.; Solon J. 
Carter, attorney; John Meek, Indiat- 
apolis Electric Supply Co.; and Carl 
Steeg, Hugh J. Baker Co.- 
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Preventing Unnoticed 


Increases in Accounts 
By A. J. Gaehr 


The Geo. Worthington Co., Cleveland 
At no time can a credit man relax in 

watching his accounts. This is 
especially true in days .of prosperity. 
When business is on the up-grade, 
credit men are apt to take greater 
chances than they ordinarily would. 
In times of stress they are careful and 
vigilant as a matter of necessity. 

In order to keep in close touch with 
the accounts of a business of sufficient 
volume to require several men to look 
after the checking of credits and the 
collections, we have prepared a slip, 
Fic. 1, which is handed to the book- 


Name 


Address 


Date 


Balance on this 
account exceeds: 


100 
300 
500 
700 
1000 
1500 
2000 
2500 
5000 





Fig. 1. 

keepers on which they are to check 
the amount of the accounts under ob- 
servation, as for instance, an account 
that is new or an account that exceeds 
a fixed amount. In this simple way 
we can keep in close touch with the 
number of accounts that might in 
crease unnoticed. 

When an account increases to a cer- 
tain amount, the credit files are again 
examined and references rechecked, 
and sometimes a credit limit fixed, ah 
though in general, credit limits are 
difficult to observe. 

Moreover, the salesman interested in 
the account is consulted, the statement 
laid before him, and his opinion asked. 
In this way the salesman, put in close 
touch with the situation, can if it 
seems wise, counsel definitely with the 
customer and be of substantial assis- 
tance to both the customer and the 
house. 

A second means of keeping in touch 
with accounts of this class is to pre- 
pare monthly a list of past due ac- 
counts arranged on a sheet on which 
the records for six months may be 
kept.. For example; the sheet shows 
that John Smith, on May 1, 1923, owes 
$500, of which $200 is past due, 30 to 
days. This account is carried 





across the page if the account is past 
due on June 1 and July 1, and the 
“paying record” is kept by the head of 
the credit department, even though the 
assistants look after the details. 

Then again, detailed reports are ask- 
ed for, especially interchange reports, 
where the account exceeds a certain 
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amount in dollars and cents, and only 
our own credit department kept ad- 
vised but in this indirect manner 
others selling the slow customers re- 
ceive information. In this indirect 
manner co-operation is secured and the 
account watched by all interested par- 
ties. 





The Railroads and Congress 
Consolidations May Soon Be Required 
By R. Preston Shealey 


Washington Correspondent of the Credit Monthly 


RANSPORTATION problems are 
’[T rapiaty occupying more and more 

of the attention of business men 
and economists. Whether or not the 
United States Supreme Court will up- 
hold Section 422 of the Transportation 
Act of 1920, and how the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will group the 
railroads in the consolidation plan, are 
such big questions that they are un- 
doubtedly a factor in the study of basic 
conditions. 

It will be remembered that Para- 
graph “D” of Section 209 of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 provided that 
after the railroads had earned a cer- 
tain amount as operating income, 
amounts in excess should be turned 
over to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as. a revolving fund to be 
loaned to the weaker lines and this is 
one of the phases of the act which is 
coming in for more and more attention. 

Just a month ago from the date 
(May 10) on which this article was 
written, three United States Court 
judges held that this provision of the 
act was valid and the railroad invol- 
ved,—a small Texas line known as the 
Dayton & Goose Creek Railroad,—has 
appealed this decision to the higher 
courts. The Supreme Court of the 
United States may, therefore, have for 
its consideration when it assembles in 
the fall this big question. It is of in- 
terest to recall in this connection that 
two former Secretaries of State, Elihu 
Root and Charles Evans Hughes, have 
taken opposite views of this provision 
of the act, the former holding it to be 
valid and the latter to be invalid. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it has 
been said that approximately 100,000 
of the 262,000 miles of the railroads of 
this country are extremely weak and 
do not earn in excess of the amount 
fixed; yet the excess of the stronger 
roads runs into many millions of dol- 
lars. Hence this question is of impor- 
tance in its relations to valuations. 
Closely related to this question of ex- 
cess earnings of railroads, and having 
a bearing on the issue, are the valua- 
tions which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been working on for 
a number of years, and which are 
rapidly approaching completion—one 
small road, the Evansville & Indiana, 
having finally been completed. 

In Washington the railroads main- 
tain an organization known as the 
Presidents’ Conference Committee, 


composed of experts along various 
lines from the different railroads and 
having a high grade legal staff, so that 
. differences between the railroads on 


the one hand, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the other, as to 
methods of arriving at the principles of 
valuation, are almost certain ultima- 
tely to find their way to the Supreme 


Court of the United States for consider- 
ation. 


R. R. CONSOLIDATION PLAN 
RIPENING 
Another phase of the Transportation 
Act of great importance is that of con- 
solidation. Before the summer is over 
it is expected that all the evidence be- 
fore the court,—before the Interstate 
~Commerce Commission—will have 
been taken; and before the snow flies 
the commission will have laid down a 
definite plan of consolidation. 


The Transportation Act as it now 
stands is not compulsory as to consoli- 
dation and this is said by some to be 
a weakness. But Senator Cummins 
has announced that he will introduce 
a bill proposing the creation of a num- 
ber of regional railroad corporations 
with power of eminent domain. 


Just how this would work out can be 
best illustrated by a very knotty con- 
solidation problem that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has yet to take 
testimony upon, and that is the alloca- 
tion of three coal-carrying roads, carry- 
ing the best grade of steam coal, Poca- 
hontas and New River Coal, to the sea- 
board. These roads are the Norfolk 
& Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and the Virginian. The main question 
in connection with this problem seems 
to be the assignment in the scheme of 
consolidation of the Virginian. For 
purposes of illustration we will sup- 
pose that the Commission adopts one 
of its plans and assigns the Virginian 
to the C. & O. system and that after 
this assignment the C. & O. manage- 
ment decides to acquire the Virginian, 
but the latter railroad’s owners won’t 
sell at the price offered by the C. & O. 
This sort of condition, which may or 
may not arise, is the heart of the con- 
solidation problem, applying not only 
to these coal-carrying roads but many 
other railroads of the country. 

If Senator Cummins’ bill is intro- 
duced and becomes a law, applying it 
to this particular situation, it is said 
that it would permit the railroads 
grouped with the C. & O. to organize 
such a corporation and in exercise of 
the right of eminent domain to acquire 
the Virginian. at the value placed upon 
it. It is needless to add that the 
thought suggested ‘by Senator Cum- 
mins is bound to awaken intense in- 
terest in many quarters. 


Budgeting a Business 


Preparing Tentative and Final Budget Figures 


tention is given to deliberate 
planning of methods of business 
operation as to operation itself 
and in order to make the plan effective 
in every phase of business the proce- 
dure determined upon is written into 
a manual, a copy of which has been 
furnished to every man in the house. 
There is the manual applying to the 
sales department, one for the office 
manager covering office rules and 
operations and perhaps a manual for 
the production department. It has 
been found equally valuable to write 
plans of budget procedure and oper- 
ation in manual form. The prep- 
aration of a budget manual presup- 
poses an accurate knowledge of the 
various functions of the business and 
their operation and in addition an 
understanding of the principles of budg- 
etary control. 
Prior to making up a budget there 
should be prepared a complete set of 
rules to guide the undertaking. The 


Te are days when as much at- 


compilation of the rules may be under- 
taken by a committee but preferably. 
by one person specially qualified who 
shall be designated to handle the work. 
Highly competent hands should per- 
form this preliminary work, for be it 
remembered that the budget plans are 


intended to be followed for years to 
come; changes are not impossible, of 
course, but should be resorted to as in- 
frequently as possible. 

It is not feasible to lay down any 
fixed form for the preparation of a 
budget manual for any number of con- 
cerns because every business presents 
sO many points more or less peculiar to 
itself. It is often most economical in 
installing a system to use a man well 
grounded in budgetary principles and 
practices. . 


HOW THE TENTATIVE FIGURES 
ARE GATHERED 


It is important that all details from 
the least of the departments up to the 
largest be carefully prepared by the de- 
partment managers, checked and 
brought together for the budget else 
errors will put the final total out of 
line with the facts. The first proce- 
dure then in actually drafting the budg- 
et is to have each manager of divi- 
sion, through his sub-division managers, 
prepare his own detail figures. If in 
this preliminary work the budgetary 
manual is followed, the figures flowing 
in from the various departments will 
harmonize. f 

The final department assembles the 
tentative or proposed budget figures. 
So much depends upon the skill applied 
at this point that the budget manager 
or some capable official free frum bias 
in departmental relationships, should 
here undertake the supervision with, 
in some cases, a separate force work- 
ing upon the budget alone. 

BUDGET MANAGER OR BUDGET 
DATA COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 

It is the duty of the budget manager 
(a) to see that the work or gathering 
budget figures is started so well ahead 
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By Park Mathewson 


New York, N. Y. 


of the time that each division and sub- 
division may obtain and carefully 
check its figures; (b) to check and, 
where necessary, ask such departments 
to recheck the preliminary figures of- 
fered before co-ordinating the figures 
into what is to become the “tentative 
budget.” 

The budget manager must have the 
sympathetic backing of the highest 
control in the business and be clothed 
with reasonable authority. Sometimes 
it has been found advantageous to re- 
cognize him as assistant to the presi- 
dent or to the general manager. As a 
rule it is a mistake to use the manager 
of any division as budget gatherer. If 
he is so used, it must be thoroughly 
understood that he has full authority 
to requisition figures, details, etc. It 
will be understood that it is not the 
budget manager’s privilege or function 
to make any arbitrary changes in the 
figures, but merely to bring together 
in a proper way the figures furnished 
him. 
how to practice diplomacy without loss 
of firmness. 


KEEPING CONSECUTIVE RECORDS 

If in the past there has been kept 
a comprehensive division of records 
adaptable to the budget, it will be pref- 
erable to change them little or not at 
all. They afford a consecutive and 
comparable set of figures for past 
years. 

For reasons of economy it is desir- 
able that each department retain all 
its detail figures and report or trans- 
fer to the master budget only such 
figures as are needed to furnish a com- 
prehensive summary for the budget 
manager. 

In some businesses it is desirable to 
keep a budget applicable only to a 
separate unit of the business. A cer- 
tain proportion of the general expense 
is transferred from general heads to 
this head. A departmental budget may 
be divided under as many heads as 
desired, and these main heads, or di- 
visions of operation under as many 
sub heads as the nature of the business 
requires. 


TENTATIVE BUDGETS AND THEIR 
HANDLING 

After each department has worked 

out its estimated costs from previous 

years’ figures, and expected sales-total 

for the period to be budgeted, these es- 


timates are brought together into the. 


tentative general budget, and thorough- 
ly gone over in conference, where the 
figures for each division are agreed 
upon. The total amounts of all the 
final allotments of each dollar of busi- 
ness to each department will be the 
total estimated operating expense. The 
difference between such total and 100 
will be the estimated profit or loss on 
each dollar of the budgeted quota. If, 
as in the tentative budget table No. 
1, herewith; in Column No. 1 a loss is 
shown, the estimates are worked over 
and the effort made to change the loss 
into gain as in Column No. 2. 


The budget manager must know . 


GENERAL BUDGETARY CON- 
FERENCE 


The most natural place for the budg. 
et principle to originate is in the mar. 
keting or sales department which in 
conjunction with the other divisions, 
including the accounting department, 
may prepare a tentative sales budget 
which can be checked up and altered 
in later consultation with other depart- 
ments. 

When the preliminary budget figures 
are all assembled in the tentative 
budgets the head executive of the busi- 
ness calls a budgetary conference of 
all executives of divisions and sub-di- 
visions as are necessary. This confer- 
ence must be arranged far enough in 
advance to permit all to attend. If all 
important executives are present, ac. 
curacy is better attained, and each ex- 
ecutive is led to feel that as he “sat in 
on” the budget conference and agreed 
to the budget, that it is in a sense his 
and he shares in the rsponsibility of 
carrying out his part. The budgetary 
manager on the assembling of the com- 
mittee reads the tentative budgets and 
leads in a discussion of details. 

The production (quota) budgets 
based upon the tentative amount of 
sales which represents the goal, are 
first taken up and adjusted. This 
amount is the key figure upon which 
the operations and budgets of the com- 
pany for the ensuing period, are based. 
It is evident that a full agreement as 
to the reasonableness of the sales goal 
be had among all divisions. If the 
marketing division agrees to sell this 
amount of goods, the production de 
partment must also agree to produce it. 
Likewise the administration organiza- 
tion will have to administer and f- 
nance such a quota during the budget- 
ary period. Therefore, it behooves all 
divisions, sitting in the final budget 
conference, to understand thoroughly 
the task they are entering into. If 
anyone has any doubt as to the ability 
of his department to accomplish its 
quota, the time to give expression to 
such doubt is at this general confer 
ence, for it is important that only such 
budget requirements be finaly adopted 
as all executives feel can be safely 
taken care of by all divisions. No con- 
clusion as to the expense or finance 
budgets can be reached until the quota 
budgets for each division and the q :ota 
budget summary for the ensuing period 
have been agreed upon. 

The next task before the budget con- 
ference is to decide upon and apportion 
such percentage of each sales dollar 
budgeted to each division. 

The preliminary expense budget, as 
in table No. 1, may show that the 
figures: furnished for the various sub- 
budgets, when assembled, . will not 
allow any profit but will result in an 
actual loss on each $1 of business ex- 
pected and budgeted. Table No. 1, 
Column 1, shows the tentative budget 
as footing up to.109.6 per cent., indicat- 
ing a loss on each dollar of business 
proposed of 9.6 cents. It is evident 
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that it will be necessary to work over 
the figures until adjusted to show a 
profit. In column 2 the readjusted or 
final budget figures are shown wherein 
it will be noted that the expenses have 
been reduced to 95 cents on each dol- 
lar, leaving a tentative net profit of 5 
per cent. on every dollar of gross busi- 
ness budgeted. Although this is not 
a large percentage of net profit, yet 5 
per cent. on the turnover is often satis- 
factory to manufacturers and other 
concerns doing a business on compara- 
tively small capital and with quick 
turnover. 


IMPORTANCE OF FULL PRELIM- 
INARY CONSIDERATION 

Decisions except those based upon 
honest conviction that the budget 
figures are reasonable and can be ful- 
filled in fact, should rule in the confer- 
ence.. It is better for a division head 
to die fighting, or resign, than to agree 
to perform something that from his 
intimate knowledge of his department 
he knows cannot be attained. The ex- 
pense budget, as finally adopted, must 
be satisfactory to the general manage- 
ment, but it is equally important that 
it be concurred in by the head of each 
division, for otherwise it is certain to 
stimulate hopes that cannot’. be 
reached. 

In nine cases out of ten it is essen- 
tial to go over the financial forecast, 
or budget prepared by the treasury 
department, in full conference to arrive 
at the best results. The treasurer is 
to agree to finance the quota of busi- 
ness that has been budgeted and it is 
only proper that his expectations of 
doing so be as well sustained as is that 
of the production or marketing mana- 
ger. 

If the finance executive, through a 
tentative preparation of the finance 
budget based on the data furnished 
him by the other divisions, feels doubt- 


- ful that he can safely finance the pro- 


gram, it then becomes necessary to 
analyze his reasons for such an opin- 
ion. It often develops that in a full 
shown down by the finance head to 
the other executives, ways and means 
may be discovered so to handle the ac- 
tivities of the production or market- 
ing divisions that the same results may 
be accomplished in a reanner less 
onerous to the financing end. It has 
been found that the full significance of 
increased sales had not always been 
fully appreciated by the finance mana- 
ger. Here the full co-ordination of 
the heads is exemplified, .not only in 
the practical rounding out of the final 
budget, but in the development of the 
whole, many-sided business. 


FIGURES AND PLANS SHOULD FIT 
THE BUSINESS 

It is evident that the figures are de- 
duced from the records of the business 
itself and therefore conform to its 
needs, and that no two kinds of busi- 
hess, nor in fact in any two companies 
is it possible to show exactly the same 
figures. Every company has to gather 
its own figures, and analyze and refine 
them. 

After the main figures and _ sub- 
figures are finally adjusted, they are 
then furnished to each executive in the 
final working budgets and thereafter it 
is the duty of each to make his depart- 
Ment meet the figures, or immediately 
Teport discrepancies to his superior. 
Where such difference cannot be ad- 
justed in the division or departments, 
it may become necessary for the ex- 


ecutive head to take the matter up in . 





Table No. 1 


Illustrative Figures on Tentative General Budget 





Column 1 Column 2 
Divisions Tentative Figures Final Figures 
Material 29.4 7} 28.6 | 
Labor 4.7 | 1.5 
Peedection. << ..ccse0cc Shipping 1.1 $48.2 6 (39.7 
Mfg. Overhead 6.8 | 4.0 
Repairs 7.2 | 5.0 
Selling i 
Salaries 17.6 Logg 17.1 
NG. x 08.50 0n cs cee Commission 9.2 J 9.0 26.1 
Advertising ‘ 
Space 14.9 | 14. 
Printed 3.7 (18.6 30 P55 
Rent 3.0) 2.5) 
Sa : Salaries 7.6 | 62 | 
Administrative ......... Expense 2.4 415.0 1.2117 
Sundries 1.2 [ 1.0 { 
Int. and Dis. 8 } 8 | 
109.6 109.6 95.0 95.0 
ee Bio c .60b% see SH Gelhe..cks% 5% 
TLE EE 
detail. It is the task of the latter to 


decide whether ,it is advisable to call a 
budgetary conference to revise figures. 
It is often a good method to have an 
advisory committee who’ can handle 
any reasonable details, and to whom 
written requests for changes may be 
handed by division managers. 

It will be seen that the budgets 
merely furnish co-ordinated figures in 
such shape that they can be easily 
considered and revised and that their 
greatest value is in having a regular 
plan of procedure and means of check- 
ing up successes or failures in actual 
operations with the figures as set out 
in the budget. 

It will also be realized that the budg- 
et is not an inflexible instrument, nor 
a governing power in a business, but 
more particularly, as described by a 
budget expert, “it is the watch-dog of 
the business and its figures,” and is 
expected and usually does bark loudly 
when any part of it is not running true 
to form. 

The duty of the budget manager or 
committee is to divide the various 
functions of the business and then 
group them under proper heads and 
finally bring the whole together to 
make the general enrolling budget. 

The following is a suggested group- 
ing:— 

(1) Designation of general functional 
divisions: 
Purchasing materials 
or finished goods 


a. Production J Manufacturing 
Finishing or assem- 
bling 
Selling by salesmen 
Direct or by other 
methods 
Advertising 
All other sales-pro- 

b. Marketing motion 


In some cases, han- 
dling of goods after 
| they are ready for 
sale 


(a) General, (b) 
Finance and (c) 
Office and _ record 
_Management 


c. Administrative 


(2) Careful segregation to their proper 
division of: 

. All operations and activities 

All personnel 

All classes of expense 

- Ali needs for material, mer- 

chandise, machines, men, 

money, etc. 


(3) Setting up quota *udgets for all 
functional divisions such as: 

a. Quotas of production division 
for materials, finished mer- 
chandise, machines, men, 
money, etc. 

b. Quotas of marketing division 
for sales, salesmen, advertis- 
ing, etc. 

c. Quotas of administrative di- 
vision as to personnel, space 
equipment, supplies, etc. 


(4) Partition of sales dollar among 
the functional divisions to accord 
the most advantageous per cent to 
the profit division 

a. Expense budget for produc- 
tion division and sub-budgets 
for sub-divisions. 

b. Expense budget for market- 
ing division and sub-budgets 
for sub-divisions 

c. Expense budget for adminis- 
trative division and sub-budg- 
ets for sub-divisions 


(5) Setting up finance, or 
capital, budget as to: 

a. Cash requirements in any 
month in budget period for 
each functional division and 
sub-division 

b. Estimating cash to be _ re- 
ceived from billings or cash 
sales in each period. 

c. Estimating and planning for 
any needed additional cash 
for operations in any period 
as disclosed by financial bud- 
get. 


(6) Preparation of detailed Manual of 
handling of each function and 
functionary in preparing, handling, 
revising and enforcing properly 
and promptly, consecutively and 

budget 


aoe 


working 


continuously putting all 
procedure into effect. 
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Complete Record of Each Account 
Shown on Convenient 8 by 5 Card 


Cash 


and Disc. Notes 





HE card reproduced herewith, 
t slightly reduced in size, is a sim- 
ple credit department facility that 
has meant a great deal tome. A 
record is kept on a light carapoara 
8x5 inches. It is a complete record 
of a customer’s account on the date 
made up and it reflects his performance 
from the time his name goes on the 
books until the time arrives to check 
his account. 


In most of the territory where fer- 
tilizer is sold in large quantity, it is 
customary to ship on consignment; the 
dealer,—required to settle at a specific 
time in a specific manner for goods he 
has sold,—receives memorandum credit 
at the time for fertilizer which he has 
not sold and which remains in his pos- 
session. There is a spring and a fall 
season with a spring and a fall report- 
ing or settlement date. A contract is 
entered into with the dealer covering 
goods to be shipped in the future and 
often a dealer is owing on open account 
not due for goods shipped during one 
seasen at the time the contract for 
the following season is received. 

Before the adoption of this card rec- 
ord it was necessary for me to use the 
ledger records as a guide. This neces- 
sitated my referring to the accounts 
receivable ledgers and to the bills re- 


By Clarence Braden 


Federal Chemical Co., Louisville 


SALESMAN 


Notes |— 


Allow |G. O. H.|Bal. Due 





ceivable current and past due’ ledgers; 
it was necessary for me to combine the 
figures and analyze them when passing 
upon a new order from a customer who 
had been previously sold. This method 
was burdensome and as the business 
and the number of accounts grew it be- 
came more so. By the use of this card 
the bookkeepers do the work. The card 
is first handled by the accounts receiv- 
able bookkeeper and then by the bills 
receivable bookkeeper. 


It will be noticed that after provid- 
ing space for the name of the customer, 
his address, the brand of goods he sells 
and the salesman in his territory, there 
is space for the season, the amount of 
the account during that season and 
how settlement was made. At a glance 
it can be seen what part of the account 
was discounted, the amount settled by 
note, the amount of allowances, if any, 
the goods on hand and whether there 
is a balance owing. Then follow spaces 
for the amount due in the form of fu- 
ture notes, the original amount of cur- 
rent notes and the amount unpaid, (the 
amount of past due notes being carried 
in the office under the heading of mis- 
cellaneous,) the amount in the hands 
of collection agencies and the amount 
carried in suspense “account as beine 


Future | Current Notes 


Past Due Notes 


Rec’d | Unpaid | mise. | Agcy.| Susp.| Date 


questionable. After two or three years 
I have a photograph of the customer 
expressed in figures and I can judge at 
a glance whether the account is profit 
able, or unprofitable or otherwise w- 
satisfactory. 

Under our sales terms the dealer is 
required to pay cash for his cash sales 
and to turn in notes signed by pur 
chasers and endorsed by him for time 
sales. Many dealers settle entirely by 
cash and carry themselves the notes 
taken for time sales. They are allowed 
a liberal discount on cash paid. It 
naturally follows that in many cases 
notes accumulate and if a dealer sells 
people who cannot, or will not pay, and 
fails to protect the notes he endorses, 
it is reflected in the three columns 
under the heading of past due notes. 

Aside from the card furnishing 4 
complete record on any given date, the 
great advantage in its use lies in the 
fact that. it is carried in a separate file 
in the credit department and is always 
close at hand for credit manager's use. 

There is no question that these cards 
have effected a saving in dollars and 
cents, because if it were necessary for 
me to go to the ledgers myself. I am 
sure there would be times when ! 
would give the eustomer the benefit of 
the doubt and take a chance. 
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$37.50 down, 
balance, easy 
payments 


-facts 


Figure- 


in half the time | 


The Burroughs Duplex adds, subtracts, multiplies 


and divides, and will— 


1 Addsetsofitemsand 2 Add two sets of 3 Print numbers and 4 


get individual totals 
of eachcolumn which 
are stored in the 
steel memory of the 


Duplex and com-- 


bined in a grand total 
without relisting the 
totals, 


items at the same 
time and give correct 
total for each set. 
These two totals 
may be combined 
into a grand total, 
if desired, without 
relisting. 


add amounts at the 
same time with no 
possibility of num- 
bers and amounts 
becoming confused 
as in listing check 
number and amount 
of check, etc. 


Do any work that 
any adding machine 
will do in exactly 
the same way. You 
do not have to learn 
any new method of 
operation to operate 
a Burroughs Duplex. 


And this superior Burroughs Duplex costs only $375.00. 
A payment of $37.50 starts the machine saving for you. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
6101 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your book concerning the uses of 


the Duplex. Business 


When writing to Advertisers, kindly mention THr CREDIT MONTHLY 
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OW frenzied finance brought a 

string of corporations capital- 

ized at $200,000,000 to the wall 

and what may be saved from the 
wreck receivers who have been trying 
to salvage as much as possible for the 
benefit of the creditors, will tell the 
creditors when they are shortly called 
together to learn what has been done 
with the assets of this colossal enter- 
prise. Receivers of the L. R. Steel 
corporations which went into bank- 
ruptcy in March last, are due to make 
their preliminary report in a few weeks 
from the date of this writing. It will 
then appear whether it would not have 
been possible to have accomplished 
more for the creditors under a system 
which functions so admirably under an 
Adjustment Bureau, which does so 
much for creditors under the credit 
associations of the country than in the 
forced bankruptcy proceedings operat- 
ing under the Federal courts. 

The story of the sudden crash of the 
chain of stores engineered by Leonard 
R. Steel, a comparatively young man, 
who came to his death shortly after 
the stores were placed in the hands 
of receivers, reads like a romance. 

The late F. W. Woolworth was 
the first to achieve marked success with 
a chain of five and ten cent stores 
throughout the country and abroad. 
He has since had many imitators. 
Woolworth conceived his idea when he 
was working in a small store in a city 
in the upper part of New York State. 
It was not a new idea. Five and ten 
cent stores had been run on a small 
scale long before. But it was the 
first time that the idea had been ap- 
plied on a large scale and designed to 
cover sO many departments, as those 
they operate. 


WORKED FOR WOOLWORTH 

L. R. Steel who had worked in a 
Woolworth store, had become an officer 
of it, and later organized the Metro- 
politan Five and Ten cent stores, had 
another idea. Had he not overweighed 
it, and attempted so much that at last 
he overreached himself, his chain of 
enterprises might never have reached 
the hands of a receiver. The idea 
was a sound one as has been exempli- 
fied over and over again in the de- 
velopment of co-operative stores, with 
a string of retail stores supplied by a 
wholesale headquarters, and with pro- 
ductive centers established to supply 
these at lowest cost by eliminating the 
middleman’s profit. 

Steel started his enterprise about 
three years ago with a very small 
capital. Before he died he had under 
control organized by him: 

A chain of restaurants 

A chain of farms and produce mar- 
kets to supply these restaurants, and 
his stores 

A chain of 1700 stores retailing 
everything from candy to clothes : 

A sugar plantation 

A coal mine 

Thirty real estate and brokerage 
offices 


30 


Salvaging the L. R. Steel Ruin 


The 60,000 Stockholders Alone Face $26,000,000 Loss 


By Paul H. Ide 


A construction company 
Ninety-nine year leases on thirty- 
two choice business locations in 

American and Canadian cities. 

There might seem to be enough re- 
sponsibility for more than one big 
captain of industry in these ventures. 
The Steel chain of enterprises seemed 
to be growing into an endless chain. 
But there was a weak link in the 
otherwise strong chain; and that was 
what led to the break. It was in the 
financing of these many. ventures that 
Steel come to grief. 

Departing from the five and ten cent 
idea, the sales articles were priced any- 
where from five cents to twenty- 
dollars. The plant was to produce 
and manufacture for himself and sup- 
ply direct to his own stores so that 
prices would compare favorably with 
other stores and the trade would be 
proportionately large. His candy 
factory, for instance, in Buffalo, sup- 
plied fresh candies daily to his eleven 
stores in Buffalo, Syracuse, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Aurora, Toronto, Erie, and 
Pittsburgh, and to his department 
stores. The same principle was ap- 
plied with regard to sugar, and farm 
produce, and to coal. One enterprise 
was framed to supply the needs of the 
other. The Construction Company was 
formed to build the stores on real es- 
tate acquired by the Steel Realty De- 
velopment Corporation. The idea was 
a good and a sound one, and has 
worked out successfully in large co- 
operative undertakings such as they 
have in England. But for every new 
enterprise that was started new capi- 
tal was required. That was the weak 
link, as was proved when the fall came, 
because it was in the raising of that 
capital that trouble developed. 


TRIED TO DO HIS OWN FINANCING 
To raise the necessary money to 
carry on his great schemes and ever 
expanding chain of ventures, Steel dis- 
pensed with the services of banks. He 
decided that the most satisfactory way 
was to do his own financing. The man 
who gives legal advice to himself is 
often said to have a fool for a client. 
Whether this could rightly describe 
Steel in his financial juggling, at least, 
it seemed to have worked out that 
way. He formed the Steel Service 
Company, and with 100 offices estab- 
lished throughout the country, and 
hundreds of salesmen who knew how 
to put sales across and could sell any- 
thing that had a pretense to respectabil- 
ity and reliability—and who made effec- 
tive use of the showing of business 
that was being made by the other 
Steel enterprises,—$26,000,000 worth of 
stock was sold to 60,000 people. 
Everything seemed to be going along 
swimmingly until last January. At 
that time the announcement was 
made that Steel had resigned from the 
direction of his enterprises. The an- 
nouncement came upon the public with 
surprise. Bad health was given as the 
reason. But investigation soon disc!osed 
a different cause. Accountants had 





been going over the financial affairs of 
the various Steel corporations. It was 
reported at the time that Steel had 
turned a block of his stock to the com- 
panies. An executive board took 
charge of the business and gave out 
a statement which declared everything 
to be lovely. Three weeks later the 
crash came with the closing of the stock 
selling offices in Baltimore on the in. 
stigation of the Blue Sky Committee 
and the Attorney-General of Maryland. 
Then Attorney-General Sherman of 
New York, stopped the sale of stock in 
New York. 

Action followed fast on this develop. 
ment; and the end was the appoint- 
ment of William W. Reilly and former 
Representative Charles B. Smith, of 
Buffalo, and David M. Lewis, the well 
known credit manager of the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of New York, as receivers. 

It was announced that the receiver- 
ship was a friendly one designed to 
save as much as possible for the 
creditors and stockholders. Counsel 
for the receivers has made the optimis- 
tic statement that the various busi- 
nesses will be placed on a paying basis 
and that every creditor will receive 
one hundred cents on the dollar. That 
sounds almost too good to be true. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Lewis is such an ex 
perienced and efficient adjuster that he 
may be able to accomplish exceptional 
results, and succeed in bringing order 
out of chaos. Some of the going con- 
cerns, and chains of retail stores which 
are on a paying basis are being sold to 
other corporations which are in a posi- 
tion to carry them on. 

The Buffalo Credit Men’s Associa 
tion has received several claims for 
collection against the defunct Steel en- 
terprises. The interesting thing to 
credit men is to compare the results of 
the receivership in this gigantic failure 
under ofhcials appointed by the courts, 
and what might have been accom 
plished under the system conducted 80 
successfully under the Adjustment 
Bureaus of the credit men’s associa 
tions. The coming report will, there 
fore, be read with interest. It will 
tell what an expert credit adjuster and 
his associates have done to protect the 
creditor and the stockholder, to revi- 
talize the Steel investments, and to 
rescue them from ruin. 


Bethel, President of 
Louisville Rotarians 


PEYTON B. BETHEL, Falls City 
Clothing Co., Louisville, a director of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
was elected last month president of the 
Louisville Rotary Club. Two tickets 
were in the field; daily bulletins were 
issued; and the campaign, which lasted 
a week, wes fast and furious. A fine 
spirit and a better acquaintance were 
created by the fact that every member 
of the club, which has about 235 mem- 
bers, was visited during the week by 
no less than four members. 
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Insurance, Credit and the State 
Henry Swift Ives 
(Continued from page 17) 


ignorance and apathy in regard to the 
situation which I have outlined that the 
proponents of government ownership 
schemes are making considerable prog- 
ress without much interference from 
the power of public opinion. This state 
of affairs exactly suits the radical agi- 
tators and professional altruists. 


I wonder how many people in this 
country know that today sixteen Ameri-. 
can states are operating insurance com- 
panies for the writing of workmen's 
compensation business, and that two 
states—Wisconsin and Massachusetts— 
have experimented with life insurance? 
I venture to say that there are few who 
realize the extent to which this social- 
jzation scheme has been carried. 

The states which are experimenting 
with the compensation lines are: Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Maryland, 
Michigan, Mortana, Nevada, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Washington, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. Seven of these states 
actually prohibit private companies 
from writing this type of insurance and 
require all employers of labor, arbi- 
trarily and without option, to rely on 
the state funds for their protection. 
The states which, by establishing a 
monopoly, admit their inability to com- 
pete on equal terms with others en- 
gaged in the insurance business are: 
Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyom- 
ing. At this year’s session of the New 
York legislature, a proposal to give to 
the state compary a monoply was de- 
feated by a narrow margin, despite the 
fact that in 1921 the state company only 
. wrote 7.8 per cent of the $40,000,000 
business in that commonwealth, private 
enterprise taking care of the remainder. 
In that same year, the state companies 
in the nine states permitting competi- 
tion wrote only 14.7 per cent of the 
compensation coverage, although all of 
them offered as inducements an ap- 
parent initial saving in rates. This 


record ought to be ample proof that. 


government ownership of insurance is 
just as inefficient, just as extravagant 
and just as bureaucratic as government 
ownership of any other business. The 
test of any commodity is its quality, not 
the price it is sold at. The employers 
of these nine states seem to have heeded 
this principle in buying their compen- 
sation insurance. 

If this record of the rapid growth of 
state insurance schemes and the steady 
gain in the socialistic tendency towards 
state absolutism is not enough to indi- 
cate that the danger, to which I have 
referred, is real, then I am sure I do 
not know what more is needed to make 
the facts impressive. Power breeds 
power and it is only a short step from 
state compensation funds to state life 
and fire insurance. Those who unthink- 
ingly accept the socialist theory of 
why state companies should write com- 
pensation lines cannot hold to it and 
at the same time logically oppose any 
other government insurance scheme. 

I am calling this matter to the atten- 
tion of the members of the National 
Association of Credit Men because I 
think they have a more ample under- 
standing of the fundamental importance 
of the institution of insurance than 
that possessed by any other class of 


business executives. Anything which 
injuriously affects private property 
rights and which tends to diminish 
American business stability is of prime 
interest to the credit men of the coun- 
try. They are working hand to hand 
with insurance every day and it is but 
a truism when I say to them that pri- 
vate insurance is the foundation upon 
which rests the elaborate and beneficial 
system of commercial credits which 
they are engaged in developing and 
maintaining. If insurance suddenly 
were eliminated, our whole well-knit 
industrial fabric would fall to pieces. 
If insurance is unduly repressed or 
stifled, every person in the social organ- 
ism will feel the resulting depression. 
If insurance is confiscated by the state, 
all private enterprise will be left totter- 
ing on the brink of public ownership. 

Credit men are vitally interested in 
the preservation of the freedom of the 
institution of insurance as indicated by 
the splendid statement of principle is- 
sued in January of this year by Curtis 
R. Burnett, Chairman of your Admin- 
istrative Committee. Mr. Burnett is 
quoted in the press as having said in 
part: 

“The committee records firmly and without 
reservation its disapproval of any attempt to 
nationalize any of our essential industries. 

“Our industries, essential and unessential, 
should be privately owned and operated. Such 
regulation as may seem to be necessary to con- 
serve the interests of the public and to prevent 
unfair combinations and abuses, is strictly a gov- 
ernmental right and obligation. Private enter- 
prise and capital are at the basis of our consti- 
tution, and aside from this we must recognize 
that by no stretch of the imagination is our 
present form of government adaptable to or de- 
signed for the operation of industries. 

“As defenders of the nation’s commercial 
credits, the National Association of Credit Men 
would unalterably be opposed to any movement 
looking toward the eliminaticn of private rights 


and private obligations in productive enterprises 
that serve the public. 


This creed does not need elaboration. 
It is a ringing declaration of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. It is an emphatic 
affirmation of the right of the individual 
to hold and own property for his own 
use and for the service of his fellows, 
the right upon which modern civiliza- 
tion rests. It precisely defines the 


John Hancock made the signature 
famous by signing the 


Declaration of Independence 


THE SIGNATURE has been 
made a Household Word by the 
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Chartered in 1862, in Sixty-one 
Years it has grown to be the 


Largest Fiduciary Institution 
in New England 


An Endowment or Income-for-Life 
Policy is the Policyholder’s 
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proper limitations of government con- 
trol over private enterprise. It an- 
nounces without reservation the often 
repeated, but nevertheless often ignored, 
axiom that our government never was 
intended to develop economic situations, 
and is not fitted to do so. 


Seattle Credit Men 
Active 


‘T HE business meetings of the Seattle 
Association of Credit Men bring out 
an average attendance of 50 per cent of 
the membership. As one observer has 
remarked, “This for an association of a 
size of the Seattle Association is an ad- 
mirable proportion, and indicates that 
the type of meeting, as well as the good 
fellowship, are enjoyed to the full.” 


‘NATIONAL LIBERTY 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1859 


64th Annual Statement 


January ist, 1923 


M. J. Averbeck, Chairman of the Board 


Charles H. Coates, President 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government and Liberty Loan Bonds 


State, County, Municipal and Provincial Bonds ... 


Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 

Other Admitted Assets 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Capital 
Premium Reserve 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities including Capital 
NET SURPLUS 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


$3,756,797.00 
221,902.55 
4,554,311.76 
1,345,500.00 
790,277.90 
1,435,845.27 


$12,104,634.48 


Market Value 
Dec. 31, 1922 


$1,500,000.00 
6,288,022.89 
949,826.15 
386,138.59 
$9,123,987.63 
*2,980,646.85 


$12,104,634.48 
*4,480,646.85 


*Items marked (*) would be increased by $31,653.19 if securities were listed at 


Insurance Department valuations. 


Head Office, 709 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Western Department, 207 NORTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Responsibility 


One who counsels how savings shall be invested, 
undertakes a service which involves great re- 


On the soundness ot his. advice, in many cases, 
may depend whether investors will spend their 
declining years in comfort or in poverty. 


Investment counselors the country over, realizing 
this responsibility, are willing to recommend 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
stock. They know the Company’s standing as a 
public utility and its earnings record, and that 
fully one-half of the employees are purchasing 
or have purchased stock in the company for which 
they work, thus insuring greater efficiency. 

Stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph, which de- 
rives most of its revenue from the Bell System, can be bought 
in the open market around 124. Since it pays 9% divi- 


dends, it nets over 7%. Full information on this Seven-per- 
cent-and-Safety investment will be sent on request. Write. 






































































James Dunlap Faucette 




























































































3ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 








B., 1863, Lenoir, N. C.; Ed., Finley 
High School, Lenoir; M., 1891. Mem- 
ber, Kiwanis Club, Exec. Comm. Am. 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., Elder, ist 
Presb. Church, Bristol, Tenn. Recrea- 
tion, hoeing garden. Favorite reading, 
religious, trade and daily papers. Bus. 
Addr., Bristol, Va. 

Began bus. career in 1880, as clerk in 
Lenoir retail general store, under Maj. 
G. W. Harper; 1884-85 clerked in 
Lenoir Mfg. Co.; railroad agent in 
Lenoir, 1885-87; engineered retail busi- 
ness in Johnson City, Tenn., July, 1888 
to 1893; traveled for Huntsman Bros. 
& Co., wholesale grocers, until 1900. 
July, 1900, organized Faucette Grocery 
Co., which was succeeded by Faucette 
Co., Inc., in 1907. 1st pres. Bristol 
Branch, Nat. Assn. Credit Men. Now 
dir. National Assn, 
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Edward S. Johnson 


B., 1885, Clearwater, Minn. Ed., Univ. 
Minn. M., 1908. Member, Progressive 
Business Men’s Club, Irvington Club, 
Past Master Masonic Lodge, Deacon 
Westminister Presb. Church. Recrea- 
tion, automobiling, walking. Favorite 
reading, business books, magazines. 
Bus. addr., 40-56 5th St., Portland, Ore. 


Started business as manager of coun- 
try store, Rockford, Minn., June, 1908. 
After six months bought out store. Sold 
it, 1916. Moved to Portland, Ore., 1922; 
joined Miller, Calhoun Co., in which he 
held certain interests. Now Treas., Of- 
ficer and Credit Mer. of firm, known 
now as Miller, Calhoun, Johnson Co., 
wholesale notions, hosiery and _ knit 
goods. 


Chr. of various com. of Portland 
Assn., later Sec. and Vice-Pres.; now 
Pres. of Portland Assn. and Vice-Pres. 
of the Northwest Council. 


Herbert S. Keyser 


B., Philadelphia. Ed. public schools. 
M. Member, Masonic Lodge, Shrine, 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. Rec- 
reation, golf, music, nature studies. 
Bus. addr., 1213 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Started business career as assistant 
to C. P. A., N. Y. City; joined U. S. 
Steel Corp. as accountant; assisted in 
planning uniform system for its dif- 
ferent organizations. Moved to Pitts- 
burgh; engaged in public accounting 
work. Seven years as Sec., Assist. 
Treas. and Manager of Wolverine Sup- 
ply and Mfg. Co., toys; President, Pitts. 
Chapter of Nat. Assn. of Cost Account- 
ants. 


Exec. sec. of Pittsburgh Assn. of 
Credit Men, supervising newly organ- 
ized Adjustment Bureau, Credit Inter- 
change Bureau and Investigation and 
Prosecution dept. 
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Francis X. St. Peter 


B., 1880, Ottawa, Can. Ed., public 
schools. M., 1904. Member, Vice-Pres. 
Commercial Bank, Pres. Rotary Club, 
Trustee of Spier Public Library. Recre- 
ation, golf. Favorite reading, news- 
papers, financial papers, trade periodi- 
cals. Bus. addr., Menominee, Mich. 


Started, April 1, 1898, as office boy 
in Carpenter Cook Co., wholesale gro- 
cers; promoted successively to book- 
keper, cashier, chief accountant, credit 
manager, financial adviser. Company 
was incorporated 1922; elected Presi- 
dent and Gen. Mer. 


Director in Green Bay Assn. 


George McK. Roberts 


B., 1886, Vergennes, Vt. Ed., public 
schools. Member, Empire State Soc., 
Sons of Am. Rev., Soc. of Colonial 
Wars, Gov. Thomas Dudley Family 
Assn., Nat. Geographic Soc. Favorite 
Assn., New Eng. Soc. of N. Y., Vermont 
Soc. of N. Y., N. Y. State Historical 
Bus. addr. 40-46 5th St., Portland, Ore. 
reading, general, Atlantic Monthly, Sat. 
Eve. Post. Bus. addr., 120 Bway., N. Y. 
City. 


Started as office boy with Gen. Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, 1901; transferred, 
1905, to Pay Roll Dept.; removed 
to New Haven, 1907; with Peck Bros. & 
Co., there until 1909. Chief clerk and 
reporter for Bradstreet Co. until 1913; 
returned to Schenectady and Gen. Elec- 
tric Co. Credit Dept.; went to N. Y. 
City, 1919, to take charge of credits 
and collections of the Internatl. Gen. 
Electric Co., Inc.; became Credit Megr.; 
1921 Asst. Treas. 

Member Supervisory Com. Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, 1919-20-21. 
Chr. 1922. Member Ways and Means 
Com. N. Y. Assn. 
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CRATE it so it 
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Millions of dollars’ worth of goods are 
ruined in transit, solely thru clumsy, unscien- 
tific crating. Man your shipping department 


with experts. 


The slight increase in the pay- 
roll may prove a real investment. 
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| Book for Business Men | 


The Business Cycle 
BUSINESS CYCLES AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 
1923. 405 pp. 

This book is the “Report and Recom- 
mendations of a Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment, in- 
cluding an Investigation Made Under 
the Auspices of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, with a Foreword by 
Herbert Hoover.” 

Though unemployment, as the most 
serious of the evils of depression, ap- 
pears in the title, it is far from being 
the only subject of analysis in the re- 
port. There are whole chapters in 
which unemployment is not discussed at 
all or at least only incidentally. Hence 
those business men who think of de- 
pression not only in terms of unem- 
ployment of labor, but in terms of un- 
employment of capital and of financial 
losses, will find just as much to inter- 
est them in this book as will the student 
of social welfare who concerns himself 
largely with the problem of alleviating 
the misery that results from unemploy- 
ment. 

No business man should fail to read 
and study this book. It contains valu- 
able suggestions for the mitigation and 


control of the business cycle both by. 


individual businesses and by industry 

as a whole. One of its recommendations 

has already been put into practice as a 

result of Secretary Hoover’s appeal for 

a restriction of public construction at 

this time. 

In addition to the recommendations, 
the book contains 21 chapters on vari- 
ous phases of the business cycle and on 
various plans for controlling it. Among 
the chapters of special interest to the 
credit man are the following: 
Bustness Crcites by Wesley C. Mitchell, 

the well-known authority on this sub- 

ject and Director of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. 

METHODS OF STABILIZING PRODUCTION OF 
TEXTILES, CLOTHING, AND NOVELTIES, 
by N. I. Stone, General Manager, 
Hickey-Freeman Co. 

FINANCIAL DEVICES FOR CONTROLLING OR 
MITIGATING THE SEVERITY OF BUSINESS 


CyYcLes, by Prof. 
Adams, Yale Univ. 

STATISTICAL INDEXES OF BUSINESS Con- 
DITIONS AND THEIR USEs, by Oswald 
W. Knauth, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 


Professor Mitchell’s analysis is a re- 
statement in a very: much condensed 
form of material taken from his au- 
thoritative “Business Cycles.” It covers 
“The Nature of Business Cycles,” “Re- 
vivals and the Cumulation of Pros- 
perity,” “How Prosperity Breeds a 
Crisis,” “Crises” and “Depressions.” 

Mr. Stone shows how certain seasonal 
industries have stabilized their produc- 
tion, reduced or eliminated unemploy- 
ment, and mitigated the severity of the 
business cycle. He describes in detail 
the interesting experience of the Denni- 
son Mfg. Co.. in reducing seasonal fluc- 
tuations of production, adjusting its ad- 
vertising, regulating its purchases and 
inventories and its plant extension and 
credit policies to the business cycle. 

Professor Adams takes up the pro- 
posals for controlling bank credit and 
discusses the Federal Reserve ratio, dis- 
count rates, financial statement analysis 
and the stabilization of the dollar. 

Mr. Knauth’s chapter on the statis- 
tical indexes of business conditions and 
their uses is a valuable descriptive 
bibliography of the material available 
for business men for the analysis of 
business conditions. 

Though a large number of business 
experiences have been made available 
to the students of the business cycle, 
our knowledge of the relation of indi- 
vidual industries to the cycle is still 
sadly lacking in accurate details. Thus 
the chapter, “Individual Industries and 
the Business Cycle,” by F. R. Macauley 
for the most part consists largely in 
stating the problem rather than in add- 
ing to our knowledge of the location of 
individual industries and enterprises in 
the cycle. 

Among those to whom acknowledg- 
ment is made by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research for assistance in 
the preparation of the book are the 
National . Association of Credit Men 
through Dr. John Whyte and the Robert 
Morris Association through Alexander 
Wall. 


Thomas Sewall 
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Charles E. Sullivan 


B., 1876, Jeffersonville, Ind. Ed., pub- 
lic schools. M. Member, Masonic Lodge, 
Phi Kappa Psi Frat., Methodist Church. 
Favorite reading, newspapers, books, 
magazines, etc., Natl. Sec.-Treas. Tre- 
goe’s Monthly Letter, Alex. Wall’s dis- 
cussions on  Barometrics, Character, 
Signs of the Times, Financial State- 
ments, Comptroller’s Annual Report, In- 
come Tax Regulations. Bus. addr., Vice- 
Pres., Merchants Natl. Bank, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Began business at nine and had to 
keep at it. How he got into credit 
work puzzles a good many folk. Dis- 
covered J. Harry Tregoe and his Asso- 
ciation in 1912 and found both worth- 
while.. Believes in the mission of 
credits; is for the local Association; 
and has been directly identified with 
some of its activities. Is downright cer- 
tain the 1923 Convention will match 
the World’s Fair of 1876. Has served 
his day and generation as printer, pro- 
duce monger, dry goods artist, depart- 















fortable. 


lection Service. 


LIGHTNING 


N° one knows when, whom or 
where it will strike. 


The credit man who sees into next 
year wants to be certain that the liquid 
assets of the credit-seeker are pro- 
tected by Fidelity Insurance. 


He feels safer and more com- 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. 


Home Office at Baltimore 


Maintains a department of Guaranteed Attor: 
provides for business houses an Up-to-date Credit and Col- 


Archibald J. Wolfe 
(Continued from page 16) 
American creditor is impotent. The 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Colombia, 
certain Near-East countries present a 
somewhat similar condition. A small 
claim sent to a lawyer in any of those 
countries stands small chance of suc- 

cess. 

In spite of. all the foregoing, in a 
number of countries, particularly where 
English and American business is brisk, 
there are lawyers who will undertake to 
accept business on a contingent fee 
basis out of deference to an unsound 
American practice which they depre- 
cate. There are also here and there 
leeches of the legal profession who will 
accept claims and compromise with the 
debtor by virtue of being empowered to 
act for the creditor in a manner very 
detrimental to the interests of the 
creditor. There have been instances 
also of attorneys not remitting the pro- 
ceeds of collection. 

Realizing. the need of proper corre- 
spondents in foreign countries, a num- 
ber of American law firms have made 
affiliations with high-grade attorneys in 
foreign commercial cities. We have 
law firms, principally in New York 
City, having offices of their own in 
Paris. others in Cuba. still others in 


The Foreign Collection Lawyer 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 





Mexico City; there are law firms which 
have their own offices in several foreign 
cities, and still others having perma- 
nent affiliations with practicing law 
firms in a number of foreign cities. By 
offices and affiliations, I do not mean the 
possession by a lawyer of merely a list 
of foreign attorneys. 

The advantages are obvious of turn- 
ing over law business and collections to 
a law firm in the United States with 
proper affiliations where the debtor re. 
sides. The creditor knows that the 
American law firm will forward the 
business in ship-shape fashion. The 
creditor also has some one within the 
jurisdiction of the United States re 
sponsible for the proper conduct of the 
case. 

There are also other factors which 
the unhappy creditor must consider in 
connection with specific localities where 
the arm of justice does not readily 
function. Take, for instance, the Terri- 
tory of Quintana Roo in Mexico, or Mon- 
golia. We need not be so shocked at 
our inability to force collections in 
sparsely populated foreign localities. I 
should hate to be collecting bills in some 
of our own mountain fastnesses. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FOREIGN 

: CREDIT MANAGER 

I have elaborated for the benefit of 
the credit man a few suggestions which 

(Continued on next page) 





ment store neophyte, taker of magazine 
subscriptions and the money therefor, 
purveyor of insurance, bonds, washing 
machines, broom ‘holders, and rat traps. 
Has manufactured surgical instruments, 
hospital furniture, baby-walkers and 
ink. Professes proficiency in account- 
ing, auditing, office management and 
credits. 
Member Indianapolis Assn. C. M. 
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L: O. Sandin 


B., 1888, Cheney, Wash. Ed., High 
School, business college. Member, 
Chamber Commerce, Rotary Club, 


Mfgrs. Assn. of State of Washington, 
Associated Industries, China Club, Auto- 
mobile Club of Western Wash., Metro- 
politan Club. Favorite reading, Na- 
tional Geographic, Commerce & Fi- 
nance, Dearborn Independent, Sat. Eve. 
Post, Creprt Monrtuty. Recreation, fish- 
ing, tennis, automobiling. Bus. addr., 
507 Railway Exchange Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Began general business career as 
bookkeeper, cashier and stenographer 
for Harris & Garfinkle, Wholesale Gents 
Furnishings, 1908. Next associated with 
Seattle Grain Co. as accountant. Credit 
manager, 1911, of United Iron Works, 
Spokane. 1913 Cashier and Credit Man- 
ager for C. C. Belknap Glass Co., Seat- 
tle. Made Secretary of the Conrpany in 
1917. 

Chr. Membership Com., Fire Ins. & 
Prevention Com., Foreign Trade Com., 
Vice Chr. Natl. Com., in Mercantile 
Agency Service, and Seattle Assn. of 
Credit Men. Member Board of Trustees 
for two terms, Credit Men’s Glee Club. 
Pres. Seattle Assn., 1922. 
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Clean, fresh ink, and just 
the proper load at each 
dip of the pen. Saves 75% 
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TRY ONE TEN DAYS FREE 
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(Continued from page 34) 
may be helpful in the forwarding of 
claims. The suggestions may not cover 
all difficulties, but experience has shown 
them to be useful. I divide them into 
two classes, preventive and remedial. ~ 

Among the preventive hints I would 
mention the following: 

1. Be as careful in the extension of 
small credits as in the extension of 
large credits, because it is more difficult 
to collect a small account than a large 
one. In a small account the debtor 
knows that the creditor will not send 
good money after bad. 

2. Exchange ledger experience. Re- 
port unsatisfactory experiences to the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. 

3. Be unusually careful when selling 
on credit to countries where collection 
facilities are notoriously inadequate or 
where court costs are exorbitant or 
where there is a congestion of bad 
accounts. 

Among remedial hints, the more di- 
rectly to be observed in the forwarding 
. claims, I would mention the follow- 
ng: 

1. Discuss your collection troubles, 
each case separately, with your domes- 
tic counsel. 

2. If your collections are but a few, 

ve your counsel do the forwarding of 
the claim provided the debtor is. located 
in a foreign city where there are high- 
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grade American law firms. 

3. If the ledger shows a large num- 
ber of overdue accounts, place them in 
a bateh with an American law firm 
having approved and permanent affilia- 
tions in the cities where the debtors 
reside. 

4. If the case offers unusual features 
permitting the intervention of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, consult that 
department. The Division of Commer- 
cial Laws will always readily advise on 
the best disposition of such claims. It 
does not intervene in merely overdue 
accounts which require dunning. 

5. Do not forward claims direct to 
foreign lawyers unless they be Ameri- 
can law firms of good standing. 

6. ‘Do not expect a law firm abroad to 
work its head off to get you out of a 
mess in which your carelessness has 
placed you. Be prepared to pay an 
honest fee for honest work. 

7. Where the forwarding of the claim 
requires translation into another lan- 
guage and the preparation of a power 
of attorney, avoid obscure lawyers who 
charge exorbitant rates for this work. 
There is no mystery in preparing a 
power of attorney for use abroad. 

8. Avoid litigation in the collection of 
overdue accounts. 

9. Do not accept an absurd compro- 
mise without investigation, and do not 


reject a reasonable compromise. 
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that your product, ad- 
vertised here, would ap- 
peal to thirty odd thou- 
sand business execu- 
tives? 





Let me tell you the 
whole story of the 
Crepit MONTHLY as an 
advertising medium. 
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10. Use moral suasion. First write a 
debtor a courteous and firm letter of 
demand. 


11. Make common cause with other 
creditors,—consult the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and its Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau. Co-opera- 
tion on the part of credit grarttors will 
drive the abusers of credit out of busi- 
ness. 


12. Do not wait until an account has 
become uncollectable. Take steps to col- 
lect an account as soon as a reasonable 
time for payment has elapsed. 

13. Learn all the facts in the case, 
and if the debtor is honorable perhaps a 
little patience will get you the money, 
save you the fee of the lawyer, and pre- 
serve a customer. 


14. If your account is in the shape of 
an accepted draft do not adopt a hard 
and fast policy of either protesting or 
non-protesting the draft for failure to 
pay at maturity. A great many factors, 
such as the proportion of the cost of 
protesting to the amount of the draft, 
the need or lack of need of preserving 
the legal status of the negotiable instru- 
ment as compared with preserving the 
trade of a temporarily embarrassed cus- 
tomer, and the possibility of the protest 
driving the customer into bankruptcy 
must ‘be: considered. Consult the bank 
and study each case on its own merits. 
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Labor Union Banks 


Views of Charles W. Dupuis 
2nd V. P. National Association of Credit Men 


AN improvement in the relations be- 

tween labor, capital and enterprise 
is likely to result from the establish- 
ment of national banks by labor unions 
if the labor banks are managed with 
care and judgment, in the opinion of 
president Charles W. Dupuis, Citizen’s 
National Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
and second Vice President of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. If 
they are not properly conducted the re- 
sults may prove very harmful to the 
public interest. 

“The operation of such banks will 
demonstrate to the unions,” says Mr. 
Dupuis, “that the earnings on the capi- 
tal invested in the business of banking 
are not nearly so large as is generally 
believed; and that as a result of this 
‘discovery’ some of the prejudice now 
prevailing in some circles-against banks 
will surely be lessened. 

“They | will find also that the salaries 
of bank ‘officers are not high when the 
nature of the service and the responsi- 
bilities of the positions are considered. 
This, too, will tend to lessen unfavor- 
able prejudice. 

“Another reason is based on this fact: 
To make earnings sufficient to provide 
operating expenses, taxes, interest on 
deposits, the necessary surplus for pos- 
sible losses, and the reasonable divi- 
dend to stockholders, the bank must 
lend a large portion of its money to 
merchants, manufacturers, utilities, rail- 
roads, etc. It must indeed use its own 
capital and the depositors’ capital in fa- 
cilitating the work and aiding the en- 
terprises of the employers and capital- 
ists. 

“Here, then, we shall have labor using 
its capital to promote and aid the very 
interests that are seemingly—but only 
seemingly—hostile to labor. 

MAY END ANTAGONISM 

“It is conceivable that this sort of 
practical, honest-to-goodness co-opera- 
tion will do more toward removing an- 
tagonism and class feeling than much 
of the altruistic talk or the menacing 


gestures so freely indulged 
days. 

“A third reason is this: Through its 
experience in making loans and invest- 
ments, and in investigating the vari- 
ous projects brought before it, the 
Labor Bank will be continuously re- 
minded of the fact that in order to in- 
sure stability, progress, and prosperity, 
we must have in our economic organ- 
ization not only labor and capital, but 
also business leadership—wise, intelli- 
gent, trained and forceful leadership; 
that such leadership must enjoy the in- 
centive of fairly large reward, lest it be 
lost to both capital and labor. 

“There’s another reason: In the pub- 
lic mind a bank seems to typify wealth 
and strength and, therefore, if labor 
shall own and operate successfully a 
number of such institutions it will be 
gratifying to many, many persons, 
while to others it will be an indication 
that labor is not so badly off as some 
men would have us believe.” 


in. these 


Production and Distribu- 
tion No More Impor- 
tant Than Credit 


‘THE Administrative Committee of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men at its last meeting made a declar- 
ation in which the administrators of 
business are urged not to neglect the 
enormously important subject of credit 
in favor of the subjects of production 
and distribution. 

The declaration says: “Business ad- 
ministration is receiving larger atten- 
tion with the development of our com- 
plex commerce and the problems that 
attach thereto. There is a deficiency of 


vision and scope in the treatment of © 


this subject when production and distri- 
bution are more prominently featured 
than credit. When we can bring busi- 
ness to the point of understanding that 
skill in production and distribution are 
of no avail unless credit is flowing in 
stable and safe channels, then we shall 
have accomplished -a great deal for 
business administration and for our 
commerre at large.” 
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Securing Members by 
Mail 
Short and Efficient Campaign 
By Edward J. Hoff 


Citizens’ National Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnatj 


N selling anything by mail it is im. 

portant that the seller take an 
aggressive attitude. He should not 
apologize. In our membership cam. 
paign for the Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men we sent two letters cost- 
ing about $200., and at this writing 
have already secured (the campaign 
started ten days ago) thirty-five new 
members at $25. each. The returns 
are still coming in. 

A business-getting letter should be 
half a page, or one page, or four pages 
long, according to the subject matter, 
The main thing is for it to stop when 
it is finished. 

The letters we sent were one page 
long. They went to 400 prospects and 
to the entire Cincinnati membership. 
They were multigraphed and bore the 
signature in hand writing of President 
L. J. Bradford of the Cincinnati asso- 
ciation. And every one of the letters 
was registered. 

Many of us are convinced that even 
if this short and effective campaign had 
brought in no new members it would 
have been well worth while because of 
its value in selling the association to 
the present membership. 


Addresses Wanted 


BAKER, C. W., formerly of Kansas City, 
Kansas, now somewhere in Texas. 

BARROW & PORTER, Brentcreek, Mich. 

CAMPBELL’S H. W. UNITED SHOWS, 
H. H. Walker, Manager, formerly of Houston, 
Texas. 

COHEN, L. T., formerly located at 512 At- 
lantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

CONZET, R. W., formerly proprietor of the 
Pioneer Drug Store, Greenup, IIl. 

COOPER, F., formerly located at 5149 Pine 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CROWE, WILLIAM, previously 
Commanche, Okla. 

DANTON, FERDINAND, alias F. S. MAR- 
LEN, formerly of Fairbanks Road, Riverside 
Ill, representing himself as a physician. 

GLASSMAN, L., formerly located at 4249 
Main St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GOLDMAN, eg 
Sutter Ave., Brooklyn, N. 

HACKER, S. L., vane eg at 2044 Eighth Ave., 
New York City. 

HOLDER, SAMUEL, formerly at 706 Atiantic 
Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

HORTON BROS. UNITED SHOWS, Al 
Hogan, Manager, H. W. Campbell, Owner, pre- 
viously operated at New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTALING, A., formerly proprietor of 
the Fonda Electric Shop, Fonda, Ia. 

HOWIE, MEL T., formerly of Lynchburg, 
Va., now supposed to be in Chicago, III. 

INTERNATIONAL X-RAY CORPORA: 
TION, recently located at 552 Pearl St., New 
York City. 

JACKSON, I. W., 
Brothers Wholesale 
to. 


located at 


formerly at 524 


formerly of 
Furnishings, 


JACOBS, MICHAEL H., formerly of Room 
818, 80 Wall Street, New York City. 

KAARNS, H. t previously of 318 Virginia 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

KAPLAN, M., formerly operated under the 
name of Endicott Specialty Co., 456 Columbia 
Ave., New York City. 

KELLEY, MRS. S., 
St., New York City. 

LANGFORD, J. A., formerly of McColl, S. C. 

LIPMAN, J., formerly conducted store at 197 
Broadway, Long Branch, N. 

MANUFACTURERS’ & DEALERS’ ALLI- 
ANCE, formerly at 1301 West 15th St, 
Chicago, Til. 

MILLER, R, B., fosmerty of Bridgeport, Neb., 
and later at Joplin, M 

MOROUSIS TACK, recently at 4423 Ger 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PETRAEUS W., previously trading 2s 
the lavender Gite Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

PORTER, C. E., formerly of the Porter Elec: 
tric Co.. North Platte, Neb. 

QUANE, DAVID, operated as the Reliable 
Sign Company, at Montrose and Whipple Sts.» 
Chiergo, Tl. 


Jackson 
Rochester, 


recently at 52 West 9st 
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SHORTS, ALBERT_H., formerly proprietor 
Eaton Tire Surgery, Eaton, Ind. Originally 
came from Muncie, Ind. 


SILVER, MAX, formerly of Gastonia, N. 
C., Ameagle, W. Va., and South Charleston, 
W. Va. 


STRAITON, ALEXANDER, formerly of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., now a salesman for a New 
York or Chicago house. 


WALDMAN, B., formerly doing business as 
an installment house at Paducah, Ky. Believed 
to be somewhere in Missouri now. 


WEXMAN, M., recently at Parkin, Ark. Re- 
ported now to be in New York. 


WILSON, GEO., formerly of Carlton, Minn. 


Information Wanted 


Parties having dealings with new customers at 
Dewitt and Walker, Kentucky, kindly communi- 
cate with this office. 

Members having dealings with the Columbia 
Hardwood Company; of Little Rock, Ark., with 
offices at 1310 Security Building, Chicago, IIl., 
should not confuse it with the Columbia Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, of Fullerton and Elston 
Aves., Chicago, Ill, 

Members ae. dealings with F. H. Nunnall 
or The Williams Company, of Hilltonia, Ga., will 
please communicate with this office. 


Situations Wanted 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR—Age 27, 
married. Well versed in general accounting and 
credits; exceptionally broad commercial experience, 
including sales, exports, general office manage- 
ment and financial control, seeks connection with 
progressive concern in good standing. Los 
Angeles, Calif., preferred. Address Advertise- 
ment 827. 

CREDIT MANAGER AND OFFICE EXEC- 
UTIVE—Desires to make a connection in New 
York State or New England. Now employed as 
assistant secretary and treasurer of a nationally 
known corporation. Broad experience in credits, 
collections, accounting, financing and sales. Fin- 
est of references. University graduate. Age 30, 
Protestant, married. To be convinced of ability 
Address Advertisement 828. 

CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Nine 
years business experience, four in credits, collec- 
tions and accountancy, highly skilled in business 
correspondence especially collection letters that 
bring results and leave commercial an un- 
disturbed. University training. Age 27. Salary 
$3,000. Address Advertisement 829. 
EXPERIENCED CREDIT AND COLLEC- 
TION MANAGER—Age 42, married; now 
employed, with highly successful record and 
sterling credentials, desires to locate either in the 
South or Middle West. Services available July 
1, 1923. Salary to start $3,500. Address Ad- 
vertisement 830. 

CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—Age 238, 
married. Eight years’ experience in all phases of 
accounting, credits, collections and financial mat- 
ters in wholesale grocery and food manufacturing 
business. High powered executive, capable of as- 
suming heavy responsibilities. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in handling duties of secretary and 
treasurer. Only permanent position with a re- 


liable and progressive organization will be con- - 


sidered. Ohio or western cities preferred but not 
essential. Address Advertisement 831. 
CREDIT MANAGER’S ASSISTANT—Age 24, 
college graduate, single. Six years’ export and 
domestic experience with wholesale and manu- 
facturing houses. Capable analyst. Address Ad- 
vertisement 832. fies ’ 
BANK EXAMINER Who specializes on credits 
and loans would like to make a permanent con- 
nection with some good institution, where merit 
and responsibility are required. I have been in 
the banking business twelve years, and mercantile 
business four years. My experience on credits 
has covered a period of eight years. Age 33, 
married. Salary of $5,000 necessary to make 
position attractive. Address Advertisement 833. 
CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—For- 
merly with large rubber company, now with in- 
ternationally known oil company. Age 30, mar- 
ried, college graduate wth legal training. Officer 
in World War. Possess executive and mana- 
gerial ability. Excellent references. Salary 
$3,000. Address Advertisement 834. : 
AMERICAN—Age 32. Fourteen years’ busi- 
ness and foreign trade experience as executive, 
ly acquainted with all phases of export, im- 
port, banking, credit research, market survey, etc., 
ugh command of English, Spanish and 
French, good knowledge of Portuguese, Italian 
and German; several years’ residence and good 
télations abroad, seeks connection in executive 
capacity with manufacturers or exporters at home 
or abroad. Highest credentials and references. 
Address Advertisement 835. . 
MARRIED MAN—Twenty years’ experience 
with the largest mercantile agency in the world, 
ts to make a change. s thoroughly expe- 
tenced in all kinds of business correspondence, 
credits, etc. Address H. C. G., c/o Mrs. Frances 
Kress, 947 Third Ave., New York City. 
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Are YOU Usin 


Adjustmenpi 


and the valuable servicdhat 


PERSONAL INVESTIGATIONS—Upon request of a member of the National FRIENDLY ADJUSTMENTS—This includes serving in a fiduciary Fig (RUPT 
Association of Credit Men, a representative will be sent by a Bureau to any action of any character, for the common good of all enj Also. at 
adjust an account or investigate a debtor’s condition. except bankruptcies. thoagh 


Legend. A—lIndicates Bureau not handling Personal Investi- 
gation. B—Do not handle Collections. 


ARIZONA—Phoenix—Arizona Wholesalers Board of Trade, 410 KENTUCKY—Louisville—45 U. S. Trust Bldg. . A 

National Bank of Arizona Bidg. H. F. Allen Mgr.; Pres., gerald, Mgr.; Chairman, Sam J. Schneider, Belknap & 
CALIFORNIAN Loe . Sole een Wholesalers Board ee 

— ngeles— ngeles esalers Boar ae 

of Trade, Higgins Bldg. F.C. De Lano, Mgr.; Pres., H. eo.” don: eS i 

CALIFORNIA—San "Diego-Whelesalers. Board of Trade & ceamne Se. 
—San Diego—Who oar: ri 
_ Acsecingion, 573 Spreckles Bldg. Carl O. Retsloff. eee. we nae. Sec.-Mgr, 
j. M Purdy, Wellman-Peck Co. an _ ~ t. a ennett, Chairman, car 

CALIFORNIA an Francisco—Board of Trade of San pr utchins timore Co. 

cisco, 444 Market St. G. W. Brainard, Sec’y; a, > om MASSACHUSETTS—Boston—136 Federal St. H. A. Whi 

aaant e =. Pan °S Co. Not controlied but Sec’y; Charles Fletcher, Chairman, care Cumner Jone (j 

affiliated with, the MASSACHUSETTS—W el 
COLORADO—Pueblo—F. L. Taylor, Mer. 747 Thatcher B = oO. anaon anak = ‘Graton 0 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington—727 Color RS yoy 

ae, 5. Dee ee, Sry: Sam, WS Han- MICHIGAN—Detroit—2012 First National Bank Bldg. 0. 
FLORIDA— acksonville—301 Law Exchange Bldg. A. J. * = Bong L. E. Deeley, Chairman, care 

rown, $ . &. i care Benedict 

Pollak’ Co.” ss eamnenicens wd MICHIGAN—Grand Rapids—450 Houseman _ Bldg. 

FLORIDA—Tem S Roberts Bldg. S. R. Owen, Mgr.; W. Blakely, Sec’y-Mgr.; B. C. Saunders, Chaistean, | 
hairman, care Tampa Hdw. Co. Machine Com 


c. pany. 
quoneth ean Chamber of Commerce Bldg. R. Y. MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers a Inc,, 41s 
Barrett, Mgr.; Hatton B. Rogers, Chairman, Fourth Lonsdale Bl E. G. Robie, Mgr.; W. L. McKay, 0 
National Bank. man, Stone rdean Wells Co. 
GEORGIA—Augusta—6 Campbell Bl W. B. Oliver, Mgr.; MINNESOTA—Minneapolis—The Northwestern Jobbers ( 
ge Murphey, Chairman, care Murphey & Someone Bureau, 238-254 Endicott Bldg., St. Poul. ¥ A. Mai 
gt.; 


Milled; 
GEORGIA—Macon—5 Jacques Bldg. A. Fr. McG Mgr.; W. C. Rodgers, Asst. g; Pres., C. D. 

C. O. Stone, Chairman, care Cox & C ee’ ee care Ozmun Kirk Co.; Paul A. Barkuloo, Chairman, Md 
GEORGIA—Savannah, Box 1316. H. M. Mgr.; W. B. ald Bros. 

Stratford, Chairman, Citizens & Southern Bank. MINNESOTA— St. Paul—The Northwest Jobbers (r 
IDAHO—Boise—Boise City National Bank Bi D. J. A. Bureau, 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn; W. 

Dirks, Mgr.; R. N. Davidson, Chairman, Davidson & Co. Marin, Mgr.; W. C. Rodgers, Asst. Mgr.; ; Pres, ¢ 
me te eS ‘o—38 So. Dearborn St. M. C. Rasmussen, MacLaren, care Farwell Ozum Kirk Company. 

M D. J. Evans, Chairman, care National Lead Co. MISSOURI—Kansas City—Missouri Valley Interc 

Megr.; Chairman, A. J. Murray, McClelland Grocery Co. — H. L. Miller Touwuie oe & ae 
INDIANA—Evansville—108 South Fourth St. C. Howard ’ y 

fume, ee. Harry C. Dodson, Asst. Mgr.; A. W. MISSOURI—St. Joseph—Missouri Val! Tnterchange'¢ 

Hartig, Chairman, care 7 % Plow Company. 7 Bureau, 315 “= Bide: ansas City. 
INDIAN + te Wright, Mgr., 509 Peoples Adam, Mgr.; Chairman, E. lummer, Ric 

nk Bldg. President, C. W. Steeg, ane i: Baker & Co. Goods Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
IOWA--Cedat Rapids—504 Mullin Bldg. uberger, Mgr.; MISSOURI—St. Louis—510 Locust St. O. Livingston, 
ee a, C Saas, Coston, care — potent Be, Chairman, W. E. Tarlton, Brown Shoe Co. 
— Davenport—4 tnam 4 ° etty, gt.; —_ 

OU een een a nto MOTE: Grealeal Bis, Norwest Distributing Co 

Mer.; W. E. Muir, Chairman, care Lathe Hardware Co. MONTANA—Butte—116 W. Parks St. J. M. Evans, Jr. 
LOWAN Ottumwa Phoenix Trust Bldg. — . Hunt, Mgr.; MONTANA—Great Falls—Northern Montana Association 

Chairman, J _Spegeen, Sam Mahon & Co. Credit Men, 422 Ford Bldg. 


IOWA—Sioux C 01 Trimble Bldg. J. B. Murphy, Mer.; MONTANA—Helena—9 Pittsburgh Blk. P. G. Shroeder, 
Chairman, L otz, Armour & Co. 


M. V. Wilson, Chairman, Helena aS Company. 

amen wahoo fig Betoedt bok Be, we MONTANA~LivingstonGultin, Park Atvsaion, 

atteukeage Grocery Company. — Men, 15 First State Bank Bldg. F. J. Habein, Mgr.; | 
KENTUCKY—Lexington—412 Fayette Bank Bldg. John D. Lovelace, Chairman, Bozeman, Mont. 


Allen, Mgr.; B. J. McGarry, Chairman, care W. T. NEBRASKA—Lincoln—Same as Omaha. G. E. Bockes, 
Sistrunk Co. man, care Korsmeyer & Co. 


Do you have 


soc do CONSTRUCTIVE 


Embarrassed Estates? 
Liquidations? 
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mthis National Service: 
ne sureaus 


Viehat each one renders 


rY capa MMNKRUPTCIES—-The Bureau is equipped to serve in a fiduciary capacity. _COLLECTIONS—The Bureaus are equipped to handle collect 
all ¢ Also. attend hearings and otherwise investigate bankruptcy cases, even respective cities or forward , Tey ve collection to — . Smee 
though a representative of the Bureau is not Receiver or Trustee. tion item is received by a Bureau with the understanding that should 
developments indicate action for all creditors is necessary, the interest 

of one creditor becomes subservient to the interests of all. 


In all cases, to expedite matters, accompany each claim with any data that 
affects the case and give complete instructions. 








CA RASKA—Omaha—4 ‘ 

chow WE | igre: Chairman, 0. 'F. Lawyer, care Kekendail Shoe Co pe or eg ay 

: ey SE antes ow. Suny ngetieinen < 7. TENNESSEE—Knoxville—American National Bank Bldg. H. 

— 1 hey, ning? Sh wen eae a gr . =. 2 re Chairman, W. A. DeGroat, Anderson 
irman, erwi ulin Varne' 

B |NEW ae ae wae at Bldg. ¥ B. B TENNESSEE —Memphis—610 Randolph Bldg. .E. N. Dietler, 
ec.-Mgr, oan Com * og er, irman, care fiarvey Mer §. Ullathorne, Chairman, Currie McGraw Co. .... 
an, care 4 |NORTH CA AROLIN A-—Willmington—The astern Carcins TENNESSEE cNecnvillon 803 Stahlman Bie. Chas. H. War- 

z Association of Credit Met, 806 Murchison Bld Harris AB omeannas or; os a wanton, J 0. Sane & Ce. 
és § Ne mn, Mgr.-Chairman., J. C. Rice, H g., i Co. ustin: . Box 1075. Mrs. R. L. Bewley, Mgr.; 
ser Jone 4 oH! Nincintwa a ee one. eT at Bldg Pres., Geo. W. Tod, 120 East Fourth St., Austin, Texas. 
Finley a mr —— Edw. G Schultz, Ch Tui L TEXAS—Dallas—North | Texas Adjustment & Interchange 
‘i ; > Pe x dl ae Pn . Se % airman, L. paream. ae of Commerce Bldg. Vernor Hall, Mgr.; 

OHIO—Cleveland—322 Engineers a D. = Cauley, Mer.; TEXAS EI Paso—Tri_ Stace Association of Credit Men, 622-3 
Bide, 0. —-, oe Asst. Mgr.; H. V. Reed, Charman, Root & Eophee atte >. = Soaaart, Mgr.; Pres., A. A. "Martin 

» . . ‘ omsen Dunnegan Ryan Co. 

OMiment Bureau, s1¢ Clinton Bid Credit Interchange & a B |TEXAS—Houston—315-16 First National Bank Bldg. Chas. 
ldg. 4 Cc ee oaee 4 i ‘- » Mer.; ir- Sele. Mer.; Chairman, W. Ed. Alexander, Theodore 
mm, OHIO—Dayton—709 Schwind Bldg N. F. Nolan, Mgr.; D. ‘S—-San. i 

A B | TEXAS—San Antonio—313 Alamo National Bank Bldg. Henry 
a. Delos Lig oat. Mgr.; F. O. Pansing, Chairman, care The - Hirechberg, Mer.; Chairman, Jake Wolff, J. Oppenheimer 
cKay, 0 m 0. 
™ OHLO—Toledo- 723 Nicholas ttt Becher B om Mm: &. UTAH—Salt Lake City—Inter Mountain Association of Credit 
bers (lg | OHIO—Youngstown—1105 Mahoning Bang Bidg. W. C. Mc- ia &. 1 Man, oe Sie ee 
D. 7 =. —- oe pore, Asst. Mgr.; E. J. Diersing, VIRGINIA—Lynchberg—405 Lynch Bldg. at ou A. Blair, 
man, Mc) airman, sst. er airman, ann, Auld ) 

ONMfork, Mari W. i Wet, Cha gy gy a Sp VIRGINIA—Norfolk—A.' B. Norfolk-Tidewater Associaton of 
shies Mer ~ ; Ww. ir, rman, care enour er Credit Men, 221-2 Brokers Exchange Bldg. Shelton N. 
inn; W. OKLAHOM: A—Tul 204 New Wright Blig. -V W. A. Rayson a Mgr.; Chairman, A. J. Clay, Southern Distributing 
Pres, ¢ Mer.; A. K. Dawson, care Dawson Pr , ae 

u AB VIRGINIA—Richmond—6th Floor Law we. Rs Lane Stern, 
' OREGON—Portiand 641 Pittock, Bide, Hoteo a. “cate Mer.; Mgr.; Chairman, John Munce, Kingan & C 
er Ross, irman, care m %0. B WASHINGTON— Seattle Seattle Merchants ieenddiinn, Rail- 
Adam, PENNSYLVANIA—Alientown—Lehigh Valley Association ° Exch: Bld H 
ardware Cs Credit Men, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. J. H. J. Reinhard, M CL L. Gussie’ Goosie & Co. a Sees oe 
nwt om % rn Chairman, care Peeples Trust Co., Be WASHINGTON—Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 718 
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For further information on what the 
Adjustment Bureaus can do for you, 
write C. H. Woodworth, Manager 
National Adjustment Bureau Dept. 
National Association of Credit Men 
41 Park Row, New York 
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Ss‘ AMERICA FOREVER’’ 


3) REDIT Men fully appre- 

é the necessity of 
eee] sound insurance. Among 
the fundamentals of cor- 
rect credit practice are knowledge 
and use of the stabilizing power of 
insurance as written by companies 


whose record is sound. 


The Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia, for more than a century has 
been supplying sound insurance to 
commercial America. This institu- 
tion has developed in resources and 
improved in facilities until today it 
is enabled to give to its agents the 
most dependable underwriting equip- 
ment and to the public, the richest 
returns for their investments in Fire 
Insurance protection. 


With its “Fire Plate” firmly embedded in the 
walls of Independence Hall—the Cradle 
of Liberty 





E. C. IRVIN, President 


J. W. Cochran, Vice Pres. John B. Morton, Vice Pres. 
M. G. Garrigues, Secretary R. N. Kelly, Jr., Secretary 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Western Department, Chicago, A. F. Powrie, Manager 

Southern Department, Atlanta, W. E. Chapin, Manager 

Pacific Department, San Francisco, F. M. Avery, Manager 

Southwestern Department, Dallas, Trezevant & Cochran, 
General Agents 


FIRE — MARINE — AUTOMOBILE — TORNADO 
EXPLOSION—TOURISTS’ BAGGAGE—REGISTERED MAIL 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


When writing to Advertisers, kindly mention THE CREDIT MonTHLY 
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STABILITY 
and THE HOME 


Stability—what an essential characteristic in 
any institution having financial responsibil- 
ities! It breathes soundness, steadiness, 
constancy, solidity. It is the rock of security 
that lives through every storm. 


The stability of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, is assured primarily by its 
position as America’s Largest and Strongest 
Fire Insurance Company and this is supple- 
mented by a reputation based on seventy years 
of dependable service to agents and policy- 
holders. : 


RS PON Awa Til we 
aa Wa 7a ow OPA y be 
TheHOME BSB NEW YORKINY 
Elbridge G. Snow, President 3 ‘a 

Organized 1853 Cash Capital "18,000,000 | A fy 

















Bringing together two groups 
of specialists in the two great 


fields of banking 


The consolidation of the Irving Bank 
and Columbia Trust Company typi- 
fies a new trend in modern banking. 


ye Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company announces to its deposi- 
tors the beginning of operations under 
its consolidated name as of the close 
of business February 7th. 

At the service of the depositors, 
those outside as well as in New York 
City, will be the combined resources, the 
combined experience and the combined 
services and facilities of two groups of 
banking specialists, long established 
in their specific fields. 

The former Columbia Trust Com- 
pany contributes, among other things, 
the ripe experience of long years of 
specialization in trust services—per- 
sonal and corporate. For a generation 
it has been identified as one of the 


leading factors in the development of 
these services, influencing thousands 
of individuals to apply business meth- 
ods in the management of their per- 
sonal affairs and serving successfully 
corporations, large and small, as their 
fiduciary agents. 

‘The former Irving Bank contributes 
the accumulated experience of more than 
seventy years of specialization in com- 
mercial banking. Step by step for nearly 
three quarters of a century it has kept pace 
with the growth of American business— 
developing many. highly specialized services 
which make it possible to handle with speed 
and with accuracy all commercial trans- 
actions—national or international. 

Depositors of the two former. institutions 
will thus have at their command an excep- 
tionally well balanced service which will 
combine the knowledge, experience and skill 
of both organizations and insure all facili- 
tics for meeting every banking need. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW YORK CITY 
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How Rates are Reduced 


A full report on your plant might 
save you thousands of dollars 


MAY a budget committee dis- 
poses of insurance items with 
the words, “Insurance Rates are 
arbitrary-——we must consider their 
high cost as a necessary evil.” 


But the fact of the matter is that 
on many industrial buildings, plants 
and warehouses where a variety of 
conditions enter into rate making, 
thousands of dollars may be saved 


in premiums by the application of 
the best Fire Prevention Principles. 


Inspections are made by these 
companies through their staff of 
expert Fire Prevention Engineers 
whose suggestions and advice have 
resulted in better conditions, with the 
consequent rate reductions, in many 
famous plants the country over. 


You or your insurance representative can secure the details of 
this free service through our local agent or direct from us. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Jhe CONTINENTAL 


EARMERS of IOWA 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 
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John E. Norvell tothe Credit Men 










Outgoing President Reports to the 28th Annual Convention of the National Association of Credit 


I WISH it were possible for every member of our 
organization to view it from an official height, as 
has been my great privilege in the past year. The 
vision from the valley is oftentimes very inspiring 
and beautiful, but the vision from the heights 
allows a wider perspective and the view of many 
things that are denied the lower level. 

In the daily grind (as it is so often) of a credit 
department, the realization is not always felt of 
how certain credit. utilities came into existence 
and why it is possible for us to carry on such an 
extensive and complicated credit commerce. In 
1896 when the National Association of Credit Men 
was organized, the Nation’s commerce was limited. 
Our currency and credit were insufficient to 
finance a large domestic and foreign commerce. 
We had not caught our breath, nor begun to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of America’s business. 
With the entrance of our organization into the 
field, credit facilities naturally began to grow and 
there was laid down the groundwork of a credit 
technique which has gradually been filled in, and 
has now assumed magnificent proportions. 

The proper uses of credit have done more than 
any other factor to build up the Nation’s capital 
and wealth. With safe freedom in the asking and 
giving of credit, commodities could circulate in 
larger quantities; and the accumulation of profits 
from these transactions gradually built up the re- 
serves of business and laid the foundation of our 
great wealth. 

I cannot recite all the many activities of the 
past year. They will be brought out in the reports 
of the various Committees. I can emphasize, how- 
ever, the fact that unstinted devotion has marked 
the activities of the various departments and that 
they have endeavored together with the Depart- 
ments of the National Office to promulgate sound 
and useful ideas on credit conditions so that busi- 
ness might be saved from taking false steps and 
the credit managers brought to realize the obliga- 
tions for intelligent and co-operative work resting 
on them. 

Every man has his weaknesses: I desire in this 
report to dwell specifically on three matters in 
which I am earnestly interested. 

First, is the promotion of Credit Interchange 
through Bureaus operated by local Associations of 
Credit Men and affiliated with the Central Bureau. 
I believe firmly that if credit interchange were 
discontinued now, our commerce would shrink in a 
large measure within a few years. It is not pos- 
sible to carry on an extensive and complicated 
credit commerce without the interchange of credit 
information. I am sorry to see a disposition with 
some large enterprises to discontinue entirely the 
asking and giving of ledger information. This is 
a serious and unprogressive step for any enter- 
prise to take. These concerns must be brought to 
realize that the greatest intelligence exercised in 
the production and selling of commodities would 
not bring results unless credit is flowing in smooth 
channels and that the interchange of credit infor- 
mation is essential to the even flow of credit. 
Aside from the direct interchange on a recipro- 


Men on the work of the past year and expresses his hopes for the future of the Organization. 








cal basis which should always be carried on freely 
between credit departments, I urge bringing our 
Credit Interchange Bureaus into greater efficiency 
and extending the Central System so that it will 
embrace eventually a large percentage of the or- 
ganization members. But one in six of the mem- 
bers use this facility now. Some of the local 
Bureaus are under-financed. They are struggling 
for existence. The real value of the Bureaus is 
apparently not appreciated. It should be con- 
sidered as a desirable project not alone but an 
indispensable one for every local Association to 
provide for its members Bureau facilities for 
credit interchange, and to have these Bureaus 
operating under the National Plan: 

Second, I am deeply interested in the extension 
of our efforts for friendly liquidations. It has 
seemed to me that unsystematic and thoughtless 
handling of insolvent estates has greatly increased 
the bad debt loss and is being taken advantage of 
by the deviously inclined debtor. We are stead- 
fast in our belief that the National Bankruptcy 
Act should be a permanent fixture in our commer- 
cial laws. Yet there is every reason for creditors 
to co-operate in the liquidation of estates where 
the debtor is above suspicion, and for the recupera- 
tion of estates where the debtor is merely embar- 
rassed and deserves consideration. When credit 
men imagine that they are so busy that proper 
attention cannot be given to these matters of deep 
importance, when they realize that it is more in- 
dicative of skill in a credit manager to close an 
account well than to open it, they will, I am sure, 
agree with me that the friendly liquidation plan 
is the sensible plan and when generally used will 
cut down bad debt losses and save many mer- 
chants who are thoughtlessly allowed to perish. 

The third point I wish to emphasize is the need 
of a larger income for the National Association 
and more adequate incomes for the local Associa- 
tions generally. Considering that the defense of 
commercial credits, the shaping and perfecting of 
the credit technique rests almost entirely upon 
our organization, it seems remarkable that we 
have accomplished what has been accomplished on 
our limited income. Why should any member be 
unwilling to provide for the Association any sums 
that are needed for the conservation and further 
progress of its work? Throughout the year I have 
realized clearly how small is the income of the 
National Association, and I have spoken of it to 
the local Associations who have entertained me. 

I have partaken of the hospitality of local asso- 
ciations. I have enjoyed your graciousness in 
many ways. My cordial thanks go to my fellow 
Officers and Directors and to the members of the 
Honorary Advisory Board who have been such 
splendid friends and faithful allies; to the local 
Associations who have been so responsive, par- 
ticularly to those who have had me as their guest, 


_to.the various Committees that have done their 


work so well, to the National Secretary-Treasurer 
and the members of his staff who have stood by 
me at every turn and made me feel that my ideas 
and my work were worth while. 
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4-cylinder, 2 to 3 ton Autocar 





Chassis prices, f. o. b. Ardmore 


114-inch wheelbase, $3100 138-inch wheelbase, $3200 


Distinctive Autocar Advantages 


Short wheelbase handiness 
Light weight sturdy chassis 
Even load distribution 

Low cost protective 


Low cost replacement parts 
Full supply of parts available 
Double reduction rear axle 
Engine more accessible 


bushings from all sides 
Autocar direct factory branch service 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


BRANCHES IN 45 CITIES 





The sturdy 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 











A complete line of Autocar trucks—new, rebuilt and reconditioned 
Capacities 1 to 6 tons—Chassis prices $1100 to $4350 





